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Artricte I. 
Tra&s on the Liberty, Spiritual and Temporal; of Proteflants in Eng: 
land. By Anthony Ellys, D. D. late Lord Bifbop of St. David's. 
4to. Pr. 7s.6d. Whilton and White. 


OST of the tra&s hitherto publifhed on the fubjeé& of re- 
ligious liberty, have been penned by fome of our contro- 
verfial writers, who, in the warm defence of their feveral tenets 
and opinions, have not failed to exaggerate matters on each fide 
of the queftion ; from fuch men, therefore, it is very difficult to 
find out the truth, which is obf{cured by paffion, or perplexed by 
fophiftry. ‘The learned and worthy author of thefe traéts fets 
out on a different footing, unbiafled by prejudice or partiality, 
and without any of that acrimonious zeal which generally at- 
tends on religious difputes, he places every thing in the faireft 
light, appeals to faéts for the proof of every affertion, and, in 
the moft cool and difpaffionate manner, points out to his 
young friend, for whofe fervice the book was written, the fu- 
perior advantages which the reformed Proteftants enjoy over 
every other church. 

* Dr. Ellys was (to ufe the words of the editors in the preface) 
hot only eminent for his fine parts, extenfive knowledge, and 
found judgment, jewels truly valuable in themfelves, but they 
were fet in him to the higheft advantage, by a heart fo overs 
flowing with benevolence and candour, as never even to con- 
ceive terms of acrimony or reproach towards the opinions or 
perfons of thofe who differed from him, This Chriftian tem- . 
per of his is difcoverable in all the parts of thefe tracts that are 
taken up in controverfy ; for he always thought a perfon, tho’ 
on the right fide of the queftion, with principles of perfecution, 
to be a worfe man than he that was on the wrong. 

* Thefe difpofitions engaged him in defence of Toleration, 
and all thofe indulgences that he thought ought to be allowed 
to tender confciences : but when that liberty was once granted 
(as it was by law to our Diffenters) he faw no neceflity it fhould 
be attended with civil power, which might endanger the eccle- 
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fiaftical eftablifhment ; and if he has fhewed, beyond all doubt, | 
the right of private judgment in matters of religion, and a li- 
berty of publicly worfhiping God, in confequence of that judg- 
ment; he has alfo as undeniably proved the neceflity of a Teft, 
as a juft fecurity to the eftablifhed church, and a proper guard 
to the welfare of the ftate; for he was perfuaded, that human 
laws cannot bind confcience, but they may exclude thofe from 
civil power, who profefs a private confcience, repugnant to the 
public confcience of the ftate: all which he has managed with 
fuch gentle, charitable, and Chriftian liberty, as meant only to 
anfwer the arguments, not inflame the refentments, of the op- 
ponents.’ 

The tracts which compofe the firft volpme being upon liberty 
in fpiritual affairs, begin with the following queftions relating 
to it, viz. 

‘ Firft, Whether every man hath aright to judge, and on the 
whole to determine, for himfelf about all matters of religion. 

‘ Secondly, How far men ought to be permitted to worfhip 
God in public, according to their own judgment, even though 
itiserroneous. And, 

* Laitly, Whether in every country the fovereign has a right, 
or is obliged to make and maintain a public eftablithment of 
fome religion.’ —— 

‘ The mifchiefs this nation formerly fuffered in its temporal 
intereft by the authority and jurifdiction exercifed here by the 
bifhop of Rome, in fpiritual affairs, or in order to them, are 
briefly reprefented, and reafons given for which that authority 
was very juftly, as well as much for the national advantage, fup- 
preffed and abolithed by our legiflature. 

¢ The manner of fettling the conftitution of the church of 
England, in the reign of queen Elizabeth is afterwards obferved, 
and confiderations are offered to fhew, that whatever the cafe 
might then have been in fome refpedts, yet the authority at pre- 
fent afflumed, and the liberty allowed in things ecclefiaftical by 
the legiflature and government in England, may, if duly ufed, 
be very confiftent with all the purpofes of religion, while they 
. are produétive of the peace and welfare of the civil ftate.’ 

Our author’s firft tra& treats of the right of private judg- 
ment in all matters of religion, wherein he firft endeavours to 
prove, that, in the prefent {tate of the church of Rome, and of all 
other churches in communion with her, it is not poffible that 
either fhe or any of them can be invefted by God with that ab- 
folute authority to which fhe pretends, in all queftions concern- 
ing religious faith ; and that, moreover, if any other church 
does now, or fhould hereafter, make a claim to this authority, 
there never can be any real ground from reafon, or holy fcrip- 
ture, 
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ture, fufficient to fupport it ; and confequently the right of 
private judgment im every perfon will be firmly eftablifned. 

With regard to the church of Rome, he obferves, ‘ that no 
church which enjoins a thing to be believed, that is really falfe, 
and, in confequence of it, a thing to be done, that is morally 
evil, can have authority from God to require of any perfons an 
abfolute fubmiffion to "her judgment concerning all points of 
religious faith: but the church of Rome, and all other churches 
in communion with her, enjoin a thing to be believed that is 
really falfe, and, in confequence of it, a thing to be done, that is 
morally evil. ‘Therefore neither the church of Rome, nor any 
other church in communion with ler, can have authority from 
God to require of any perfons an abfolute fubmiffion to her 
judgment concerning al] points of religious faith.’ 

In the profecution’ of this proof he refutes, by the ftrongelt 
and mott unanfwerable arguments; the doctrine of Tranfubftan- 
tiation ; the conclufion therefore arifing from them is plain and — 
certain, viz. ‘ That neither the church of Rome, nor any other 
church in communion with her, can have authority from God 
to require of any perfons an abfolute fubmiffion to her judg- 
ment in all, or any, points of religious faith. So that every 
one, notwith{tanding any claims on her part, is fully intitled 
to a freedom of ufing his own judgment about them ; and her 
taking away this liberty from thofe of her communion, is 
juftly to be reckoned a moft grievous ufurpati®n, by which they 
are reduced to a ftate, like that of which St. Auguftia fays, 
‘© The miferable fervitude of the mind is to take mere figns for 
«¢ the things themfelves, and not to be able to raife its view 
«« above the bodily creature to difcern the eternal light of 
é© Truth.” 

The fecond traé& is on the Liberty of publickly worfhipping 
God, which our author obferves, ‘ depends on our univerfa! obli- 
gation todo it. For if neither reafon nor divine revelation re- 
quired this worfhip, fo that it was a thing quite indifferent, 
whether men fhould ever perform it or not, all fovereigns 
would, in that cafe; have a right to forbid it to their fubjeéts, 
either as engaging them in needlefs expences of time and mo- 
ney, or as tending to produce among them, at leaft on fome 
occafions, fuch difcords and contefis, as may diiturb the civil 
ftate. But if, from right reafon and the holy fcripture, it evi- 
dently appears to be the will of God, that all men fhould pay 
a public worfhip to him, no fovereign can then have authority 
to forbid or hinder their doing it. Their obligation muft cer- 
tainly be joined with a right to do it. In order, therefore, to 
fettle the latter, the former is neceflary to be confidered; and 
that obligation may be clearly deduced from the capacities of 
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mankind, and the relations we bear to God, and to each 
other.’ 

Having confidered and explained the indifpenfible duty both 
of privateand public worthip, he proceeds to obferve, that, * from 
the obligation all men are under, to aflift at the public worfhip 
of God, when it is duly performed, they muft have a right to 
meet together, and perform it, as they ought, without fuffer- 
ing any punifhment, moleftation, or hindrance, whatfoever, 


from any fovereign, or other perfon, upon that account. For ° 


what God obliges any perfon to do, no one elfe can have a 
right to hinder, or, by any means, deter him from deing.’—* In 
cafe, therefore, that men of the true religion do nothing more 
than meet together to worfhip God ferioutly and inoffenfively, 
according to the obligations of this religion, no fovereign can 
have an authority or right, either to hinder them from fo doing, 
or to punifh them on that account; becaufe this conduct on his 
part, would (as I have faid) be affuming an authority to reftrain 
them from doing what God, the fountain of all authority, com- 
mands them to do; a fuppofition plainly abfurd.’ 

This naturally leads our author to confider in what cafes, and 
to what degree, force or reftraint may jultly be ufed in matters 
_of religion, and in what cafes, and how far, an indulgence or 
toleration as to public worfhip, and profeffion of opinions there- 
in, ought to be allowed to perfons in error concerning religion. 

Governors, he thinks, have certainly a right to punifh thofe 
who do not believe in God, and a future ftate, or who hold any 
other errors which tend to difturb or hurt the civil ftate. ‘But 
here, fays this judicious writer, the friends of liberty ftop. They 
do not allow, that the fame courfe may be juftly taken in the 
cafe of errors which, without being in themfelves, or by plain 
confequence, any way hurtful to the civil ftate, are only repug- 
nant to facred truth, made known by reafon, or by divine re- 
velation. ‘They think that againit perfons, by whom errors of 
this latter kind only are held, no force, or civil punifhment 
can, merely on that account, be juttly employed, either in the 
way of punifhment, or even of reftraint of them from public 
worfhip, with an intention to make them embrace the truth 
in religion.’ 

The arguments which our author makes ufe of againft com- 
pulfive methods in religious matters, fhew at the fame time the 
clearnefs of his judgment, and the goodnefs of his heart. 

'* Inthe firft place, fays he, as there will probably be at all times 
many more fovereigns of falfe religions than of the true one, civil 
punifhments wiil be much oftener employed againft this true re- 
ligion than on its behalf : and fovereigns, who think themfelves 


in the right, and authorized by God, when they meet with much 
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eppofition from men, will be, for the moft part, difpofed, if not 
at firft, yet in length of time, to ufe rigorous punifhments on 
fuch occafions, again{ft the profeffors of the truth; they will 
infli& heavy fines or confifcations, banifhment or death, often 
preceded or accompanied with torments ; by which punifhments 
thefe perfons will be, almoit irrefiftibly, compelled to the pro- 
fefion of known errors, againit their confciences, and againft 
the declared will of God. Wecannot but be fenfible how ma- 
ny perfons, fuch as archbifhop Cranmer, Sir John Cheeke, &c. 
have miferably fallen in this dangerous way: And though we 
may hope that God will have fome regard to the weaknefs of 
men under fuch terrible trials, yet we cannot be certain that 
he will pardon them ; for it is undoubtedly a great fin to deny 
the truth of God, even when it is to fave their lives. It im- 
plies a diftruft of God’s providence, and the fupports of his 
grace, &c. And it is direétly contrary to our Saviour’s com- 
mand, that we fhould confe/s him before men; our difobedience to 
which precept, he plainly threatens, fhall be followed with our 
damnation. He chat will thus /ave life, fall lofe it. So that the 
ufe of fuch punifhments mult be of a very dangerous and per- 
Nicious tendency. 

‘ Secondly, When fuch compulfive punifhments are ufed 
againft error in religion, they will do very little or no good ; 
they, probably, will do a great deal of mifchief. For they can- 
not, in any degree, influence the underftanding, fo as to make 
men really fee things otherwife than they do. If, indeed, the 
chains that are put upon the body could reftrain the operations 
of the mind, or the flames that burn the former enlighten the 
latter, there might be fome reafon for employing fire or force 
againft error in religion. But conftant experience fhews, that 
no effect of that kind can ever be produced by them. They 
will, probably, and generally have, a quite contrary one. Men 
will hardly ever be difpofed to fee,or think, that to be the truth, 
for not feeing which, as it is maintained by the fovereign, they 
are fo hardly ufed, and, as they will always conceive, unjuftly. 
They will never think well of any arguments offered by their 
perfecutors for it. They will not attend enough to apprehend 
the true force of them. Now outwardly to profefs any thing, 
though it be really true, which they think in their hearts to be 
certainly falfe, will be fo far from pleafing God, who knows the 
heart, and requires that men fhould always profefs and a& 
agreeably to what paffes in it, that they will, by fo doing, 
highly affront and offend him. 

‘ Thirdiy, Such punifhments, when ufed in any Chriftian 
country, will, in great meafure, prevent the unlearned or igno- 
rant part of mankind from having ny credible grounds of faith 
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as to the Chriftian religion. For thefe men muft, (as I have> 


fhewn in the firlt tract) depend for thofe evidences, on the pro- 
bity and veracity of learned men, who muit inform them of 
many circumftances and faéts relating to the origin and propa- 
gation of this religion, 2nd to the genuinenefs, fafe tradition, 
and juft verfion of the holy fcriptures, which contain it. Thefe 
fats, the unlearned, of themfelves, cannot know. But how 
can thefe unlearned perfens depend juftly on the teftimony and 
veracity of the learned, when they fee thefe latter to be under 
the danger or dread of fuffering rigorous penalties, if they give 
any accounts of things, that are at all contrary to the religion 
that prevails in their country? In that cafe can there be any fure 
or reafonable dependence on the probity of fuch men, that they 
will give right accounts of things ? 

‘ There will always be ground for fufpefting, that, froma 
fear of faffering, if they fhould fay any thing contrary to the re- 
ligion of the country, they will mifreprefent and give falfe ac- 
counts of antient faéts that concern this religion: of which ac- 
counts as unlearned men will know themfelves unable to judge, 
they will apprehend, thatthey may be impofed upon, and there- 
fore will be not inclined to real belief, whatever profeffion of it 
they may outwardly make. 

‘ Fourthly, The ufe of civil punifhments againft men er- 
roneous in religion, will, naturally, tend to diminith very much, 
‘and often will deftroy the proper Chriftian benevolence, and, by 
degrees, even common humanity among men. For neither 
thofe who are punifhed, nor thofe who punifh them, or are ac- 

effory to it, can weil, if at all, preferve thefe fentiments, one 
towards another. For can thofe inquifitors in Spain or Italy 
retain any truly Chriftian benevolence, or even common hu- 
manity, towards thofe, whom, after having kept them for along 
time, in many cafes, upon mere fufpicions, in difinal dungeons; 
they put, at length, to fuch exquifite tortures, that they often 
are near expiring under the infufferable pain? And, if even 
thefe tortures cannot prevail upon them to profefs againft their 
confciences, they are then, as being incorrigible heretics, deli- 
vered over to the fecular arm. Itis no excufe for this barbar- 
ous proceeding, that the inquifitors pretend to intreat the fecu- 
lar powers that the lives of thefe heretics may not be touched. 
What is this but hypocrify, as vifible, and as fhocking as the 
flames, in which thefe miferable creatures are burnt! Is it pof- 
fible, that they, who thus flaughter men like themfelves, and 
think withal that they are fending them to eternal torments 
in hell, can have any compaffion or affection towards them? 
They muft, without queftion, be utterly void of all real pity 
and benevolence. And fo indeed, muft they, who, by way of pu- 
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nifhing them for herefy, keep men for their whole lives in the 
moft rueful imprifonment, or in the deplorable flavery of the 
gallies. Can they have any real concern for their fpiritual, any 
more than for their temporal, welfare? It is as plainly impof 
fible to be conceived, as it is to reconcile thefe practices with the 
maxims and precepts of the gofpel, concerning the real charity 
and affection that men are required to bear towards each other. 
Whofoever, fays the fcripture, doeth not righteou/ne/s, is not of God, 
neither be that loveth not his brother. It is vain that he pre- 
tendeth a love for God, and aconcern for hishonour. For how 
can he who loveth not his brother, whom he hath feen, love God, 
whom he hath not fen? Love worketh no ill to his neighbour, therefore 
love is the fulfilling of the law. Or how can the poor perfons, 
fo unmercifully ufed, preferve an affection for fach unjuft and 
Outragious perfecutors? Human nature will hardly allow its 
Moft plain it, therefore, is, that the ufe of fuch rigorous civil 
punifhment for errors in religion, tends to extiaguith all charity, 
and even humanity among men, 

‘ Fifthly, The ufe of thefe punifhments will tend to frighten 
many men from ftaying in, or even coming into, a countrys 
where they will be fubje& to them. For men of probity and 
piety will reafonably think the liberty of inquiring about, and 
openly profeffing their religion, and worfhiping God ac- 
cording to it, to be things of the utmoft importance, as welb 
as the greatett fatisfaGtion to them ; and will dread exceedingly 
the being in a ftate, in which they muft either be reftrained 
from all thefe, or muft pra&ife them at the hazard of their for- 
tunes, their liberties, or their lives. No outward circumftances 
of a country or aclimate can, in any meafure, ballance or com- 
penfate for the want of this liberty. For of what value are fine 
air or fertility of foil, when they are inconfiftent with any peace or 
eafe of mind? Or, of what moment are opportunities of gain- 
ful commerce, when they muit be attended with the final lofs 
of one’s foul ? In thefe circumftances, no temporal advantages 
will engage fober and confcientious men, who make the beft ci- 
tizens, to come into, or ftay long in, fuch a Gountry: So that it 
will, by degrees, be drained of its people; will lofe its manu- 
fa&tures and commerce, and will be fo far impoverifhed and 
weakened, as to be hardly fufficient for its own defenfe againft 
foreign enemies: or, at leaft, its people will grow bigoted and 
narrow minded; and fome of them, perhaps, from being 
forced to conftant hypocrify, will be apt to grow, in other re- 
fpects, immoral and wicked. So that fuch a country is very 
likely to be weak and wretched in all refpecéts. Thefe are the 
natural confequences or effects of the ufe of temporal punith- 


ments againft real or fuppofed errors in religion.’ 
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In this tra& the reader will find all the principal arguments 
that have been employed for and againft a toleration, or liberty 
of publicly worfhipping God to perfons erroneous in their re. 
ligion. 

“Ons author’s third tra&t is on Liberty as to matters ecclefi- 
aftical, when areligion is publickly eftablithed. ‘ There are, he 
obferves, two methods by which public worfhip and inftruétion 
may be provided for and maintained. One is, that it fhould be 
provided, by the civil fovereign, in concert with the governors 
and people of the church, when fuch a one there be duly qua- 
lified for that purpofe, confifting of the generality of his fub- 
jects, whom he judges proper to be taken under his care and 
protection, and that, in confequence of his provifion, he fhould 
have fome influence and authority in things ecclefiaftical. The 
ground and extent of this authority will hereafter be confidered. 
At prefent it may be fufficient to obierve, that it fhould be fuch - 
only as will be confiftent with the liberty that is neceffary in 
matters of religion. Such an authoritative provifion, made by 
a fovereign in the refpects abovementioned, is called a public 
eftablithment of a religion. The other method of fupporting 
a public worfhip, is by the common, but private, agreement 
and contributions of the people of each fe& in religion ; or, 
when there are feveral fuch in a nation, of each congregation 
of them, to appoint for themfelves the places, the times, and 
other circumftances of their public worfhip, and to maintain the 
minifters ¢f it, without any authority or intervention of the 
fovereign, farther than by his civil power to allow and preferve 
this liberty to them.’ 

He thenenters into a confideration which of thefe two me- 
thods is moft for the intereft of a civil ftate, as well as moit 
likely to fecure and promote ihe conitant and regular praétice 
of true religion. 

After producing and weighing with great impartiality the 

“Feveral arguments that have been advanced on each fide of the 
queftion, the bifhop decides in favour of regular and eftablifhed 
clergy: he then proceeds to confider what hath been faid 
againft the lawfulnefs of making fuch an eftablifhment by 4 
fovereign, and having refuted the objections generally made, 
concludes that, moft effectually to prevent all broils and dif- 
turbances that may arife between the church and ftate, the re- 
ligious fociety fhould accept of and fubmit to an eitablifhment 
made of it by the civil fovereign, who thereby will be entitled to 
the authority neceflary to keep things upon a right bottom, to 
preferve the quiet, and act for the real intereft of both focieties. 
From the confent, therefore, of the Chriftian church and its go- 
yernors, the fovereign may have a right of nominating and ap- 
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pointing fpiritual minifters, a right to take care that the clergy 
perform their duty well, and, if they are faulty, to deprive them 
of that maintenance which depends upon his eftablifhment, to 
have an infpedtion and controul upon the jurifdi€tion of the 
church: ‘It is true that thefovereign will not have any of thefe 
authorities over thofe who diffent from, and refufe to fubmit 
to, his ecclefiaftical eftablifhment ; for as they have not any 
benefit from it, of maintenance for their minifters, or the like, 
they are not fubje& by their confent to thefe ecclefiaftical au- 
thorities, which the fovereign derives only from the confent of 
the members of the church eftablifhed. He cannot, therefore, 
juftly interpofe to judge of the cenfures of the diffenting con- 
gregations, nor to reftore the members excommunicated by 
them ; they are upon a foot, in this refpect, independent of 
him. 

‘ But then it is likewife evident, on the other hand, that if 
the eftablithment be of the true religion, and, as fuch, be really 
for the benefit of the eftablifhed church, and alfo of the civil 
ftate, it will then be the fault of all the fubje&ts of the latter, 
who do not confent to this eftablifhment, which, in reality, they” 
ought to do; and therefore, though they are not punifhable 
by the fovereign, who (as I have fhewn), is obliged to permit 
all his fubjeéts to worfhip God and praétice religion according to 
their own judgment, in all things not detrimental to the civil 
{tate ; yet they will, at the fame time, be blameable before 
God, and will be punifhed by him hereafter, for acting againft 
the welfare of the civil ftate, except in one cafe, i.e. unlefs their 
error in judging wrongly about this eftablifhment, hath been 
invincitle that is, hath not proceeded from a vitious want of 
confideration, arifing from prejudices, that might have been 
overcome, but from caufes not in their power to alter; in this 
Jatter cafe, indeed, they will be acquitted. 

‘ But ftill they may, by the civil fovereign, be juftly fubje&- 
ed to thofe taxes that are neceflary. for the maintenance of his 
ecclefiaftica) eftablifhment ; for as this is really for the benefit 
of the whole civil community, therefore all the members of that 
community may be juftly fubjeGed to the taxes that are necef- 
fary for its fupport ; even thofe members who are under an in- 
vincible error with regard to it, becaufe, the fovereign cannot, 
certainly, know that any particular perfons, who diffent, are 
under fuch an invincible error; and eyen if he did know it, 
yet their error ought not to exempt them from contributing 
to any public burthen expedient to the whole, and neceffary to 
be laid on all the members of the community. 

« Laftly, If any of the diffenters are vifibly and plainly, or 
if there be juft grounds to fufped that they are, fo aaagee 
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averfe to the ecclefiaftical eftablifhment, and fo fierce and refo- 
lute in their difpofitions, that, if they had opportunity, they 
would endeavour to fubvert and deftroy it; in fuch cafe, all 
perfons of thefe difpofitions may be juftly excluded from fuch 
civil offices, of truft, profit, and power, as might give them op- 
portunity and means to a&, with a profpeé& of fuccefs, againft 
the ecclefiaftical eftablifhment. For whatever right they may 
etherwife have to a capacity of fuch civil offices, upon the foot 
of their loyalty and affection to the civil ftate, confidered merely 
as fuch, yet as being difaffeéted, and enemies to the ecclefiafti- 
cal eftablifhment, whichis really, and greatly, for the benefit of 
the civil ftate ; they are, on that account, to be confidered, as 
fo far difaffected to the civil ftate itfelf; and therefore may juftly 
be Kept out of offices of power, truft, and profit under it, by 
which offices they might be enabled to fubvert and deftroy the 
ecclefiaitical eftablifhment, and thereby very much hurt the civil 
ftate itfelf: For all the rights and capacities of every member 
of the community, are fubject to, and ought to be limited by, 
confiderations of the public welfare.’ 

Subjoined to our author’s third traét we find a piece publifh- 
ed in the year 1736, intituled, a Plea for the Sacramental Teft, 
&c. which being but in few hands, and having a clofe connec- 
tion with the fubje&t of this book, the editors have thought pro- 
per toinfert. It is a very well-written pamphlet, and contains 
almoft every thing of confequence that can be faid on that im- 
portant point. 

Our author’s fourth traé& is on the Liberty recovered to the 
people of England by fupprefling the authority formerly exer- 
cifed over this realm by the bifhop of Rome. [In this the 
jearned Dr. Ellys refutes the abfurd doétrines of the church of 
Rome, with regard to the facrifice in the mafs, the euchariftical 
communion in one kind only, the invocation of faints and an- 
gels. All which he manifeftly proves to be who!ly without 
ground io, and even direély contrary to, the holy fcripture. As 
this has been fo effectually done by feveral other able Proteftant 
divines, we muft confefs that we fee no neceffity of introducing 
it into this work. 

Tra& the fifth contains, An Anfwer to the ill ufe, which, it 
is alledged, has been made of the liberty gained by breaking 
with the fee of Rome. 

The Proteftant church is charged, firft, with facrilege, for 
taking away the lands and tythes, that were confecrated to God, 
‘and ftill retaining them in lay-hands. What the bifhop ob- 
ferves in that part of his anfwer which concerns the alienation 
of the great tythes is worthy the obfervation of our clerical 


readers. 
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‘ The thing that was leaft defenfible (fays he) was the alie+ 
nation of the great tithes of very many parifhes into lay-hands 5 
this was to the difadvantage of religion, and, in all appearance, 
contrary to the intention of its bleffed author, by whofe infpi- 
ration St. Paul determined, that, asthe Jewifh priefts lived of 
the altar, fo the Chriftian clergy fhould live of the gofpel ; 
that is, they fhould have proper maintenance from thofe they 
taught. Accordingly the primitive Chriftians gave even more 
largely than the tenth of their income to that purpofe. By 
their example, our Saxon anceftors determined to apply the 
tenth part of the product of their lands to the maintenance of 
the clergy; this was done with the moft folemn forms, and 
confirmed by feveral fucceeding princes. Now fince the dedis 
cation of a tenth part.of the produét of the land, for the main- 
tenance of God’s minifters, was a thing fit in itfelf to be done; 
fince our kings and parliaments had a full right to make the 
dedication ; fince they actually made it, and the grant, as being 
reafonable, has been very often confirmed by the legiflature; fince 
it always continued to be as reafonable, and as much for the fer- 
vice of religion, as it was at firft. Under all thefe circumftances, 
can it juftly be thought, that our legiftators had a right, at the 
reformation, to alienate any part of thefe tithes into lay-hands? 

‘ The chief pretence upon which it was done, was, that thefe 
tithes had been unduly appropriated to religious houfes, and 
might therefore be juftly taken away as well as their lands 5 
but it ought to have been eoniidered, that this appropriation 
had been made only by the popes, who had no real authority 
to make it, and who, indeed, greatly injured the parochial 
clergy by fo doing ; to thefe latter, therefore, the tithes ought 
to have been reitored at the reformation, efpecially when they 
loft a great part of their income, by the fuppreffing of mafles 
and obits, &c. the contrary courfe to which, of giving thefe 
tithes into the hands of lay-men, was certainly a blemith, 
which, I muft own, I cannot undertake to juftify. However, I 
do not prefume to determine that the government fins in per- 
mitting them to be held, or that the gentlemen pofleffed of 
thefe tithes, are guilty of fin in. holding them, and great mif- 
chiefs and confufions might follow if thefe bargains were fet 
afide ; for this reafon, even the popifh clergy, in queen Mary’s 
time, confented, by a folemn a&, that the poffeffors of thefe 
tithes fhould continue to keep them, and in fo doing, they muft 
have fuppofed that God would confent to it too, which, indeed, 
there may be fome grounds to prefume; but then it muft alfo 
be fuppofed, that however God may excufe the poffeffors of 
thefe tithes, for retaining the main part of them, he will expec 
that there fhould be fome competent allowance made out of 
i them 
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them to the vicar, who does the duty. With this charge or 
burthen they were at firft given ; and though the bifhops may 
not now have the power by law, as they formerly had, to caufe 
fuch an allowance to be made to the vicar, yet the proprietors 
ought to think themfelves obliged in confcience to do it, or the 
parliament is to make them do fomething in this way. Lord 
Bacon, Refufcit. part i. p. 188, had reafon to obferve, as he 
does, that all parliaments, fince the 27th and 31ft of Henry 
VIII. have feemed to ftand obliged to God, in confcience, to do 
fomething for the church; but it muft at the fame time, be al- 
lowed, that our nation has gone fome way towards freeing itfelf 
from this obligation. There is a fund arifing from the firft fruits 
and tenths, granted by the late queen Anne and her parliament 
for this purpofe, that will in time make fome better provifion 
for the poor clergy. This fund confifts of about 15000 1. per 
ann. from whence about fixty livings are augmented every year, 
befides thofe that are each year augmented in conjunétion with 
private benefactions : and fo in procefs of time, all the fmall 
livings in England will come to be augmented. In the mean 
time, there is no reafon forthe jealoufy that fome gentlemen 
have entertained, that this fund will make the clergy too rich; 
when ‘there is any ground for fuch an apprehenfion, it may 
juftly be diverted to fome other purpofe; but till then, it is 
very juftly employed to wipe away the blemifh of the refor- 
mation.’ 

The fecond objection of the Romanifts to our ecclefiaftical 
conititution, is to the wantof regularity and competent authority 
in our facred miniftry. This objection our author removes by the 
ufual arguments produced on this occafion: as this point is at 
prefent of no great confequence, we fball pafs on to the next ob- 
jection, relating to the declarations which the Romanifts fay our 
laws make, ‘ that all the ecclefiaftical jurifdi@tion of our bifhops 
flows originally from the crown; to the practice of our common 
law courts in reftraining the exercife of it by prohibitions ; and 
to the king’s judging in the laft refort by appeals to his dele- 
gates of all proceedings in it, which delegates, and even other 
judges in ecclefiaftical caufes, though they be only laymen, yet, 
are allowed to excommunicate perfons before them in judg- 
ment.’ 

What Bifhop Ellys advances in anfwer to this objection, 
is well worthy of our readers perufal, as it fets the whole af- 
fair in the cleareft light, and plainly proves that the clamour 
raifed againft ecclefialtical fupremacy vetted in the crown, pro- 
ceeds only from an inattention to the laws by which it is re- 
ftored and united to the crown, as an antient right and jurifdic- 


tion belonging to it. 
Our 
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Our author then proceeds to confider fome of thofe fpiritual 
privileges and advantages, which, according to the Romanitts, 
we have voluntarily deprived ourfelves of, fuch as private con- 
feffion of fins, and extreme unétion, together with our want of 
ecclefiaftical difcipline for the punifhment of herefy, fchifm, and 
infidelity. 'To this laft objection the bifhop very fenfibly and 
judicioufly replies, ‘That the allegation againft us is by no 
means ftriétly true. By our laws now in force, no perfon can 
bear even any civil office without profeffing Chriftianity, 
even according to the doétrine and practice of the church of 
England. And, fince the revolution in 1688, there has been 
a law made for the punifhment of open irreligion and herefy, 
efpecially againft the do&trine of the holy Trinity.’ ‘ The 
continual exiftence (fays our author) of this law in force, 
fhews that our governors are not difpofed to countenance 
herefy or irreligion, tho’ they forbear to go to. the utmoft ri- 
gour againft them; nor are there more grounds for the re- 
proaches the Romanifts make againft our governors for encou- 
raging and cherifhing the Proteftant diffenters, and their fup- 
pofed ill defigns againft the eftablifhment of the church of Eng- 
land. It is true that,.in the beginning of the reign of George 
the firft, the fchifm and occafional conformity as, which had 
been a little while before made againft the Proteftant diffenters, 
were repealed; becaufe, the former was againft their natural 
right, in taking from them the education of their children. 
Every father hath an obligation, and a right from nature, to 
take care of them, not only to provide for them the neceffaries 
of life, but proper inftructions as to virtue and religion, as long 
as they are not able to judge for themfelves. You will fay that 
they are the children of the fovereign and of the public, who 
have a right to judge for them, and not the natural parent ; 
but I fay that the right of the natural parent was the original 
right, antecedent to any civil focieties, or rights derived from 
them. The civil magiftrate has no more a right to judge for 
the infants, than he has to judge for the adult parent of them ; 
I have fhewn he has not this latter right; and, if the parent has 
a right to judge for himfelf about religion, he muft alfo have a 
right to judge for his infant child, who is a part of himfelf. 
There is no neceflity derivable from the intereft of civil focie- 
ties, that the governors of them fhould judge for all infant 

children. 

* And the other tended to make them more difaffected to the 
church of England, and lefs inclined to conftant conformity 
with it, which there was, and is, fome good probability, num- 
bers of them may be, by the praétice of occafional conformity, 
in time brought to, after having had opportunities, by this con- 
formity, 
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formity, to wear off, and lay afide, in great meafure, their prés 
judices and prepoffeffions againft its way of worfhip, &c. 

‘ The only probable and effetual way to do this, is to treat 
them with candour and gentlenefs, or at leaft with juftice ; 
which laft, they think, is ftill due to them, with regard to theif 
not being obliged to fubfcribe the thirty-nine articles of the 
church of England. ‘Tis true, indeed, this was, at firit, made, 
and remains, a condition of their being tolerated or indulged : 
but this condition was inferted into that a&t, when the nature 


' of religious toleration had not been fo fully confidered a it has 


been fince. ‘The diflenters now alledge, that, as they have not 
the benefit of the civil eftablifhment, nor do conform to it, they 
cannot juftly be obliged to fubfcribe or affent to the articles of 
it : Whoever attempts to fhew they have no right in this claim, 
will, perhaps, find it hard to maintain his purpofe; fo that our 
bifhops are not jaftly blamed by the Romanifts, for conniving, 
as far as they are concerned, at the diffenters not fubfcribing to 
the thirty-nine articles; nor for their being willing that fomé 
conceffions fhould be made even to the Quakers, as to their be- 
ing exeinpted from {wearing in courts of judicature, and being 
relieved as to the manner of recovering tithes from them. The 
former of thefe conceffions was made chiefly for the benefit of 
other fubjeé&ts, whofe properties often might depend on the le- 
gal evidence of Quakers; and the other proceeding as to pay- 
ing tithes was likewife defigned for the convenience and éafe of 
the clergy, as well as of the Quakers. 

‘ If the diffenters have as great, and even in fome refpeéts 
greater, liberty than the clergy of the church of England, there 
are fome circumftances which make this indulgence expedient 
to be granted; in particular that they may have no fhadow of 
ground to complain of the want of any liberty, neceffary to 
their fpiritual intereft. But, as to the charge fhe Romanifts 
make upon our civil governors fince the revolution, that they 
have given the diffenters encouragement to hope, that, by thé 
favour and affiftance of the government, they fhall be able, by 
degrees, and in no great length of time, to prevail againft the 
eftablifhment of the church of England ; this charge is made, 
not only without any fufficient evidence, but even contrary to 
known and remarkable fat; for a few years ago, when thé 
diffenters had formed a defign to procure the repeal of the 
Teft a&, and applied ftrongly to the then minittry and the houfe 
of commons, for that purpofe, they found no encouragement 
from either of them. ‘There were then among the king’s mi- 
nifters fome of the ableft men that this age has produced, and 
who could not only judge extremely well of the domeftic inter- 


efts of this nation, but who were at the fame time great friends 
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to liberty, and to the moneyed intereft in the city, in which laft 
feveral of the diflenters had a confiderable weight. Yet, not- 
withftanding thefe circumftances, thofe minifters would not be 
induced to favour the diffenters in their attempt againft the 
Teft; they may juitly be fuppofed to have feen, that the confe- 
quence of the repeal of it would be adding great ftrength to the 
diffenters againft the eftablifhment; that it would erable them 
to come nearer to an equality of power with the church, and to 
‘pufh the miniftry more ftrongly againft it; and that fuch a 
ftate of things would either end in a fubverfion of the national 
eftablifhment of the church, or contribute to the increafe and 
continuance of religious factions, which are the moft violent of 
any. Both of thefe, they faw, would, or might, be of extreme- 
ly ill confequence ; the contefts would always continue, ‘till one 
of the parties fhould get the fuperiority ; and if that of the dif 
fenters fhould obtain it, the civil conftitution, in which the 
true liberty and happinefs of the nation depends, would foon 
be weakened, and lofe the balance that prefervesit; for, by the 
prevalence of the diffenting fcheme, the fupremacy of the 
crown in ecclefiaftical matters would wholly be loft, and the de- 
mocratical fpirit, which has been vifibly growing very much for 
two ages palit among us, would be very much, and probably 
too much, augmented ; and, in proportion to the increafe of 
it, the refpect to the crown, and to the nobility, would cer- 
tainly decreafe, at the fame time, that the wealth, and confe- 
quently the great influence of the trading part of the nation 
upon the burghs, would be continually receiving additions. On 
thefe and other accounts, the miniftry judged, that giving way 
to the defign of the diffenters againft the Teft, and confequent- 
ly to the growth of their civil intereft and power, would not be 
for the intereft of the Proteftant eftablifhment, confidered in ge- 
neral; and accordingly they ftrongly oppofed it, fo that it mit 
carried in the houfe of commons, and has never fince been ate 
tempted.’ 

The remarks contained in the paffage above quoted are ex- 
cellent, and, we believe, fpeak the fentiments of every good 
Proteftant, who wifhes well to his king and country. 

The fixth Traé& is on the Nature of Supremacy in matters 
ecclefiaftical vefted inthe crown. Our author here enters more 
minutely into the fubje&t. Here the reader will fee at one view, 
all the laws relative to this point, from the 26th of Henry VIII. 
to the 13th of Elizabeth, which confirmed the thirty-nine arti- 
cles, the thirty-feventh of which fpeaks of the ecclefiaftical power 
of the civil magiftrate, by all which it was either exprefly OF 
virtually declared, that they did not give the fovereign any power 
to preach, adminifter the facraments, ordain, &c. but only to 
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vifit, reprefs, and reftrain, with the civil fword, all errors, heté- 
fies, &c. upon which the oath of fupremacy, fo much objeéted 
to in the reign of queen Elizabeth, is defended, 4s meaning 
only to acknowledge a fupremacy of power in our fovereigns; in 
oppofition to any foreign prince, prelate, {tate, or potentate, and 
that power only dire€tive, coercive, and merely political, with- 
out the leaft claim to any fpiritual exercife of it.—A diftin@tion 
fo plain and obvious, that one would incline to think the learn- 
ed adverfaries to it were not «willing, rathet than not ad/e to un- 
derftand it. 

The bifhop’s feventh and laft tra& is on the Claim of fome 
Englifh Proteftants to greater liberty than they now enjoy. 
Here, after enumerating the feveral privileges which the Sepa- 
ratifts enjoy, and obferving that our diffenting brethren have 
all the liberty that can be neceflary in a religious view, in order 
to their falvation ; he proceeds to confider thefe three points; 
viz. Firft, whether the fchifm that now unhappily fubfifts be- 
tween the diffenters from and the church of England, be 
chatgeable on the former or the latter : Secondly, Whether 
any alterations in our liturgy be neceffary, in order to gain the 
diffenters: and, Thirdly, Whether the difpofitions occafioned 
by that fchifm, in fome of the diffenters, with regard to the 
eftablifhment of the church of England, be, or be not, a fuffi- 
cient reafon for excluding the perfons fo difpofed from a capa- 
tity of offices of truft and profit in the ftate. Thefe three 
important points our author treats with great judgment and 
candour ; but we muft refer our readers to the work, being 
unable to give quotations, as we have already exceeded our li- 
mits, in treating of this article. 

Upon the whole, this is one of the moft judicious and fenft- 
ble performances we have lately met with, and as fucn we re- 
commend it to the public; who, we doubt not, wiil receive it 
with that approbation which it deferves. 





Art. If. Obferwations on fome fatal Miftakes, in a Book lately pub- 
lifhed, and intituled, the Dodtrine of Grace; or, The Office and 
Operations of the Holy Spirit vindicated from the Infults of 
Infidelity, and the Abufes of Fanaticifm. By William Lord 
Bifbop of Gloucefter. In a Letter to a Friend. By George 
Whitefield, 4. M. Jate of Pembroke College, Oxford, and Cha- 
plain to the Counte/s of Huntingdon. 12m0. Pr. 15. Dilly. 


River Warburton having, as our readers muft remember; 
in his excellent traét on the Doétrine of Grace, treated the 
Methodifts with that degree of feverity which fuch pernicious 
enthufiafts fo highly deferve, their great Champion, Mr. George 
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Whitefield, rifes up in their defence, and in thefe obfervations, 
which are contained in a very few pages, and printed (for the 
convenience of his readers) like the hiftory of Tom Thumb and 
Jack the Giant-killer, endeavours to refute the Bifhop’s argu- 
ments, 


Nec Diis nec Viribus eguis. 


He fets out with acknowledging £ that many of our modern 
defenders of Chriftianity, in refpe& to the out-works of religi- 
on, fuch as clearing up the prophecies of the Old, and vindi- 
cating the miracles of the New Teltament, againit the attacks 
of infidels and free-thinkers, have fhewn themfelves to be ma- 
fters of {trong reafoning, nervous language, and conclufive ar- 
guments.’ 

We fhould never have expected Mr. Whitefield would have 
granted fo much as this: but why he fhould cal] the clear. 
ing up the prophecies of the Old, and vitidicating the miracles 
ofthe New Teftament, points furely of the greateft importance 
to Chriftianity, merely the outworks of it, we are utterly at a 
lofs to determine. 

‘ But then (fays Mr. Whitefield) one thing they feem to /acé, 
viz. a deeper and more experimental knowledge of themfelves 
and Jefus Chrift. Hence it is, that when they come to touch 
upon the internals and vitals of Chriftianity, they are quite 
grappled, and write fo unguardedly of the all-powerful influ- 
ences of the Holy Ghoft, as to fink us into a ftate of downright 
Formality.’ The being guste grappled is a polite phrafe, which, we 
muft own, we do not thoroughly underftand ; and as to down- 
right formality, except Mr. W. means the formality of his own 
feét, it isabfolutely unintelligible. But Mr.W. goes on to obferve, 
that the author of the Doétrine of Grace, ‘ inftead of vindi- 
cating or afferting, rather denies and ridicules the ftanding and 
unalterable operations of the Holy Ghoft; what could a Mid- 
dleton fay more ?? What, indeed, Mr. W.? But the Bifhop has 
faid no fuch thing. He has faid indeed, that * on the Holy 
Spirit’s firft defcent upon the apofties, he found their minds 
rude and uninformed, ftrangers to all celeftial knowledge, pre- 
judiced in favour of a carnal law, and utterly averfe to the dic- 
tates of the everlafting gofpel. ‘The minds of thefe he illumi- 
nated, and, by degrees, Jed into all truths neceflary for the pro- 
feffors of the faith to know, or for the propagators of it to teach.’ 
—True.—‘ Secondly, the nature and genius of the gofpel were 
fo averfe to all the religious inflitutions of the world, that the 
whole ftrength of human prejudices was fet in oppofition to it. — 
To overcome the obftinacy and violence of thofe prejudices, no- 
thing lefs than the power ofthe Holy One was fuficient.’—-Good. 
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—*‘ And, thirdly and laftly, There was a time when the powers 
of this world were combined together for its deftruétion. At 
fuch a period nothing but fuperior aid from above could fupport 
humanity in fuftaining fo great a confli@t as that which the ho- 
ly martyrs encountered with joy and rapture, the horrors of 
death and torment.’ 

‘ But now the profeffion of Chriftianity is attended with eafe 
and honour ; we are now fo far from being rude and uninform- 
ed, fo far from being utterly ayerfe to the dictates of the ever- 
lafting gofpel, that whatever there may be of prejudice, it 
draws another way.—Confequently, a rule of faith being now 
eftablifhed, the convidtion which the weight of human teftimo- 
ny, and the conclufions of human reafon afford us of its truth, 
are abundantly fufficient to fupport us in our religious perfe- 
verance ; and therefore it muft certainly be a great mark of fa- 
naticifin to expect fuch divine communications as though no 
fuch rule of faith was eftablifhed; and allo as highly prefump- 
tuous or fanatical toimagine, that rule to be fo obfcure as to 
need the further afliftance of the Holy Spirit to explain his own 
meaning.’ This bifhop Warburton has advanced in his Doc- 
trine of Grace: let us hear now what Mr.W. replies to it. 

‘ What a total ignorance (fays he) of human nature doth this 
author’s arguing difcover ? for fuppofing that this or any other 
writer fhould undertake to prove that the ancient Greeks and 
Romans were horn with fickly, difordered, and crazy bodies, 
but that we, in modern days, being made of a firmer mould, 
and being bleffed with the eftablifhed rules of Galen and Hip- 
pocrates, need now no further affiftance from any prefent phy- 
fician, either to explain or apply thofe rules to our prefent ails — 
and corporeal diftreffes, though we could not, without the help 
of fome linguift fuperior to ourfelves, fo much as underftand 
the language in which thofe authors wrote Suppofing, I 
fay, any one was to take it into his head to write in this man- 
ner ? would he not be juftly deemed a dreaming enthufiaft or 
real fanatic? And yet this would be juft as rational as to infi- 
nuate, with our author, that we, who are born in thefe laft 
days, have lefs depravity in our natures, lefs enmity to, and lefs 
prejudice again{ft the Lord Jefus Chrift, and lefs need of the di- 
vine teachings of the bleffed Spirit to help us to underftand the 
true fpiritual meaning of the holy fcriptures, than thofe who 
Were born in the firft ages of the gofpel. For as it was former- 
ly, foit is now, the natural man difcerneth not the things of the 
Spirit. And why? Becaufe they can only be fpiritually dif- 
cerned. But when is it that we mult believe this author ? For 
he talks of fome of the “ firft Chriftians, who were in the hap-. 
py circumftance of being found innocent, when they were led 
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into the praétice of all virtue by the Holy Spirit.” And what 
occafion for that if found innocent? But how innocent did the 
Holy Spirit find them? Doubtlefs juft as innocent as it finds us, 
viz. conceived and born in fin. Having in our flefh, 7. e. our 
depraved nature, no good thing ; bringing into the world with 
us a corruption whith renders us liable to God’s wrath and eter 
nal damnation ; with a carnal mind, which is enmity againft 
God, and a heart, the thoughts and imaginations of which are 
declared to be only evil, and that continually ; and whofe na- 
tive and habitual language, though born and educated under a 
Chriftian difpenfation, is identically the fame as that of the 
Jews, viz. We ewill not have the Lord Fefus to reign over us. Thisy 
and this alone, my dear friend, is alh the innocence that every 
man, naturally engendered of the offspring of Adam, whether 
born in the Antediluvian, Patriarchal, Mofaic, Apoftolic, or 
prefent age, can boaft of. And if this be matter of faé, (and 
who that knows himfelf can deny it?) it is fo far from being 
fuperftitious and fanatical to affert the abfolute neceffity of a di- 
vine influence, or a power fuperior to that of humanity, that it 
is a moft itrefragable argument for its continuatice, withoutthe 
leaft abatement or withdrawing whatfoever. Since daily expe- 
rience proves, that, without fuch a power, our underftandings 
cannot be enlightened, our wills fubdued, our prejudices and 
enmity overcome, our affections turned into a proper channel, 
or, in fhort, any ohe individual of the apoftate fallen race of 
Adam be faved. And if fo, what becomes of our author’s ar- 
puments to thew the fitnefs of an abatement or total withdraw- 
ing of divitie influence in thefe gofpel days? Might he not, 
with as great confiftency, have undertaken to fhew the fitnefs 
of an abatement or total withdrawing of the irradiating light 
and genial warmth of the natural fun? For, as the earth on 
which we tread, ftands as much in need now of the abiding in- 
fluence of the genial rays of that great luminary, in order to 
produce, keep up, and complete the vegetative life in grafs, 
fruits, plants, and flowers, as it did in any preceding age of the 
world, fo our earthly hearts do now, and always will, {tand in 
as much heed of the quickening, enlivening, transforming in- 
fluences of the Spirit of Jefus Chrift, that glorious fun of righ- 
teoufnefs, as the hearts of the firft apoitles ; if not to make us 
preachers, yet to make us Chriftians, viz. by beginning, carry- 
ing on, and compleating that holinefs in the heart and life of 
every believer in every age, without which no man living fhall 
fee the Lord.’ 

It would, perhaps, be to no purpofe, to tell Mr. W. that his 
fimilies of crazy bodies, and the genial rays of the fun, do not run 
upon all-fours, and that the cafes he compares are by no 
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means parallel. But as this gentleman writes merely ad pe 
pulum, metaphor and allegory, he thought might fupply the 
place of argument; if a mifchievous boy has not ftrength 
encugh to fight with a man, he can throw duft in his eyes, and 
thenrun away. Butto proceed with our author. When he 
comes to confider the Bifhop as an enemy to the Methodifts, 
he grows quite outrageous : ‘ By thy own pen (fays he) halt 
thou be tried, thou haplefs miftaken advocate of the Chriftiaa 
caufe. Not content with dreffing up thefe new miflionaries, 
(the Methodifts) in bear-fkins, in order to throw them out to be 
baited by an ill-natured world, he (Bifaop Warburton) pro- 
ceeds to rake up the very afhes of the dead ; and, like the 
witch of Endor, attempts to bring up and difquiet the ghofts of 
one of the moit venerable fets of men that ever lived upon the 
earth, the good old Puritans.’ 

What opinion Mr. W. may entertain of thefe good old Puritans 
(as he calls them) we know not; but very few, we believe, at 
prefent, except their legitimate offspring the enthufiafts of our 
age, look on them as a venerable fet of men. 

But an Independant (fays Bifhop Warburton} is a Mahome- 
tan Methodift. At this Mr. Whitefield cries out, in great 
wrath, ‘What!—an Independant a Mahometan Metho- 
dift ?——What !—the learned Dr. Owen, the great Dr. Goodwin, 
the amiable Mr. How, and thofe glorious Worthies who firft 
planted the New-England Churches, Mahometan Methodifts 3 
Would to God, that not only this writer, but all who now pro- 
fefs to preach Chrift in this land, were not only almoft but al- 
together fuch Mahometan Methodiils, in refpe& to the doéteine 
of divine influence, as they were! For I will venture to affirm, 
that if it had not been for fuch Mahometan Methodifts, and 
their fucceffors, the free-grace diflenters, we fhould, fome years 
ago, have been in danger of finking into Mahometan Metho- 
dif indeed ; I mean, into a Chriftianity deftitute of any divine 
influence manifefting itfelf in grace and knowledge, and void of 
any {piritual aid in {piritual diitreffes. But from fuch a 
Chriitianity, good Lord deliver this happy land.’ 

But the chief ftrength of Mr. Whitefield’s arguments (if they: 
may be fo called) againft the bifhop is {till behind : we will Jay 
it before our readers in his own words, 

‘ You know, my dear friend, what our minifters are taught 
to fay when they baptife: ** I befeech you to cail upon God the 
Father, through our Lord Jefus Chrift, that of his bounteous 
goodnefs he will grant to this child that thing which by nature 
he cannot have.” But what fays his lordfhip ?—All influence 
exceeding the power of humanity is miraculous, and therefore to 


abate or be totally withdrawn, now the church is perfeétly elta- 
blifhed, 
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blifhed. What fay they when they cathechife? ‘ My good 
child, know this, that thou art not able to do thefe things of 
thyfelf, nor to walk in the commands of God, and to ferve him 
without his /pecial grace.” —But what fays his lordfhip? A rule 
of faith being now eftablifhed, the conviftion which the weight 
of human teftimony, and the conclufions of human reafon af- 
ford, are abundantly fufficient to fupport us in our religious 
perfeverance. What fays his lordfhip himfelf, when he con- 
firms children thus catechifed? ‘* Strengthen them, we befeech 
thee, O Lord, with the Holy Ghoft, the Comforter, and daily 
increafe in them thy manifold gifts of grace, the {pirit of wifdom 
and underftanding, the fpirit of council and ghoftly ftrength.” 
—But what fays his lordfhip, when he fpeaks his own fenti- 
ments? All aids in fpiritual diftreffes, as well as thofe which 
adminiftered help in corporeal difeafes, are now abated or to- 
tally withdrawn.—What fays his lordfhip when he ordains ? 
<* Doft thou truft that thou art inwardly moved by the Holy 
Ghoft? Receive thou the Holy Ghoft.” 


Come, Holy Ghoft, our fouls infpire, 

And lighten with celeftial fire: ~ 

Thou the anointing Spirit art, | rm 
Who doft thy feven-fold gifts impart. 

Thy bleffed un&ion from above, 

Is comfort, life, and power of love; 

Enable with perpetual light, 

The dulnefs of our blinded fight. 


What fays his lordfhip when pronouncing the blefling? ‘The 
peace of God, which paffeth all underftanding, keep your hearts 
and minds in the knowledge and love of God.”-—-—But what 
fays his lordthip when retired to his ftudy ? All fupernatural in- 
fluence, manifefting itfelf in grace and knowledge, is miracu~ 
lous, and therefore to ceafe under a perfect eftablifhment. 
What fays—But I check myfelf ;—for the time would fail me 
was I to urge all thofe quotations that might be produced out 
of the articles, Homilies, and public Offices, to confront and 
invalidate the whole tenor and foundation of his lordfhip’s per- 
formance. But how it is confiftent with that wifdom which is 
from above, (and by which his lordfhip attempts to arraign, 
try, and condemn the reverend Mr. John Wefley) to fubfcribe 
to, and make ule of, public offices in the church, and then as 
publickly deny and contradi& them in the prefs, I leave to his 
lordfhip’s more calm and deliberate confideration.’ 

Here we find Mr. Whitefield, in fpite of all his pretences to 
argumentand reafon, is obliged to fly at laft to the Methodilt’s 


great impregnable fort, to which they always retreat ; the ar- 
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ticles and homilies. Their conftant cry is, Why did you fub- 
{cribe, if you don’t adhere to, confide in, and be direéted by 
every fyllable of them? The reply, to every rational and fenfible 
man, is unanfwerable; becaufe the articles and homilies are the 
works of fallible men, and the fcripture is the word of God, if 
at any time they appear to contradict each other, the latter is ta 
be attended to, and not the former : but this way of reafoning 
will never fatisty bigots and enthufiafts. 

Mr. Whitefield’s abfervations on the bifhop’s book are, as 
our readers will eafily fee, from the fhort extraéts here made 
from them, but very weak and flimfy ; at the fame time we 
cannot help obferving, that they are greatly fuperior in point of 
Ttile to what he generally delivers from the pulpit, which we 
fuppofe is adapted to his audiance, and confequently low and 
vulgar. Some people may perhaps infer from the different 
forms which he affumes as preacher and writer, that when he 
is talking nonfenfe at the Tabernacle, it is not from want of ca- 
pacity to do otherwife ; and that, in fhort, he is, after all, as is 
the opinion of many, more k e than fool. 








Art. Ill. The Origin and Progrefs of Letters. An Effay, in Two 
Parts. The Firft foewing when, and by whom, Letters were in- 
sented ; the Formation of the Alphabets of various Nations ; their 
Manner of Writing, on what Materials, and with what Infiru- 
ments Men have written in different Ages to the prefent Time, 

Vherein is confidered the great Utility of this Art with regard to 
Mankind. The Second Part confifts of a compendious Account of 
the moft celebrated Englith Penmen, with the Titles and Charac- 
zers of the Books they have publifoed both from the Rolling and Let 
ter Prefs.  Interfperfed with many interefting Particulars by Way 
of Notes throughout the Firft Part; and the Second is a new Spe- 
cies of Biography never attempted before ix Englith. The Whole 
ColleGed from undoubted Authorities, by W. Mafley, Mafter of a 
Boarding School for many Years at Wand{worth iz Surry. 8v0, 
Pr.5s.° Johnfon. | 


We. cannot help congratulating the public on this very un- 

common attempt to revive the ufeful but too much neglect. 
ed art of antiquarifin. The author of the work before us in his 
firlt eflay, has difcovered erudition fuficient to entitle him to at 
Jeaft a middling rank in learning. He has, with great accu- 
racy, delineated the formation of the alphabets of various na- 
tions, and perhaps this is a fpecies of knowledge of more im- 
portance to the interefts of learning than is generally fuppofed. 
The author’s obfervations upon the Saxon and Norman hands 
in England, are conneéted with the ftudy of the moft inftruc- 


tive antiquity. 
‘ Though 
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© Though the Normans, fays he, introduced rude and fcrawl- 
ing hands amongft us, fo that even their charters, and other In- 
{truments of the greateft confequence, are often written, we are 
told, in fo bad a character, as to be {carcely legible; yet they 
endeavoured to make fome amends for that defe&, by gaudy or- 
naments. Buta piece of mean writing, however adorned with 
colours and illuminations in gold and filver, is like a woman of 
coarfe and ordinary features, fet off with fine lace, paint, and 
patches. The Saxons feldom made ufe of any other colour 
than plain black ink; yet there was fuch a regular uniformity, 
and ftrength in their character, that it rendered their writing 
very agreeable to the eye. The Saxon hand was /mplex mundi- 
tits, &F fine fuco, neatly plain; but the Norman appears in the 
tawdry attire of a common harlot. Dr. Hickes, in the pre- 
face to his Thefaurus, fays, “ He never faw any written in- 
firument of the Anglo-Saxons, that was really genuine, adorn- 
ed with letters of fplendid colours, in red or green ; and that 
thofe charters are juftly fufpe&ted to be fpurious, that are attri- 
buted to them if there be the figures of any golden croffes there- 
in.” Itis well that Mr. Maffey qualifies his cenfure of the Nor- 
man hands with a we are told; for we greatly doubt whether all 
the art and dexterity ofthe penman he celebrates can equal 
the beauty of the writing of the firft Norman charters, and the 
original of the MagnaCharta in the time of king John, now to be 
feen in the Britifh Mufuem. We doubtlefs fhould have had many 
more, had it not been for the intemperate zeal of fome of the firft 
Proteftants ; who, becaufe they found great errors in the 
faith and pra€ice of the Roman Catholics of that time, were 
for deftroying every thing that fell into their hands, which 
once belonged to Papitts. 

‘ Now as the copying of books for the ufe of religious houfes, 
or common fale, was a bufinefs in thofe days that employed 
many people ; fome writers far exceeded others in that art ; 
and no doubt there was an emulation amongit the chiefs of that 
faculty, as well as there has been, and {till is, among the prin- 
cipal writing matters of this prefent age. It is to this emula- 
tion, a praife-worthy ambition, that we owe, I believe, many 
excellent performances, not only in mechanic employs, but alfo 
in the liberal arts and fciences.’ 

To the reader who has feen the many fine illuminations that 
are to be met with in the manu(cripts of the Britith Mufeum, 
the following extract muft be agreeable. 

‘ In thofe dark times of popery alfo, a fet of new artitts, 
called illuminators, found good bufinefs in decorating their 
books of devotion, with fine colours not only in iak, but alfo 
with gold and filver, efpecially the initial letters, aad other 
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fignificant capitals. This is very obfervable, in many ancient 
miffals, or mafs-books. Which praétice, our ancefiors, the An- 
glo-Saxons, borrowed, or rather imitated, from the Italians, as 
our learned antiquary Humph. Wanley tells us, in his preface 
to his Antiqua Literatura Septentrionalis ——~But as thefe decora- 
tions were made oftener withpencils, or fmall hair brufhes, than 
with pens, they more properly belong to painting than to 
writing ; yet being fo nearly conne&ed together, 1 could not 
well omit taking this notice of them, as they fell in my way. 
Befides, I have feen fome curious writing, performed here ia 
England with a fine hair brufh ; which may be better done 
that way, upon very foft and thin paper, than with a pen. 
Voffius tells us (De Arte Gram. lib i. c. 26.) from Nicolaus 
Trigaltius, That this manner of writing is in ufe among the 
Chinefe ; (their paper being extremely thin and fine) and that 
their pencils or brufhes are made (2 pilis leporinis) of the hair 
taken from hare fkins. J. Bapt. Tavernier, (in his relaticn of 
the kingdom of Tunquin, p. 26 ) informs us alfo, ‘* That the 
Chinefe for every word have a different figure; and that thofe 
figures are made with fmall brufhes, or hair pencils; and that 
they make ufe of a certain ink, which being made up intoa 
patte, is moiftened with water when ufed. They have alfo 
another fort of colour for certain words. But they cannot 
make ufe of pens, as the Europeans do, which are made of 
quills; nor of thofe of other eaftern people, which are made 
of fmall reddifh brown reeds ; the beft of which grow in cer- 
tain marfhes, in the kingdom of Pegu, and Arachan.” ‘To the 
fame purpofe let me add the following paragraph, taken from 
Belon’s Travels, p. 10. ‘* There 1s a plant in the vailies (of 
mount Athos in Macedonia) cailed Elegia, whofe branches 
ferve inftead of writing-pens; for neither the Turks nor Greeks 
know the ufe of quills.” 

‘ Theink likewife that the Saxons and Normans made ufe of, 
was of fuch an excellent kind, both for brightnefs and durable- 
nefs, that we can now make none like it. Mr.Wanley fays, in his 
abovementioned preface, that he never faw any foreign manu- 
{cripts, written within the fame period of time, that can be com- 
pared, with regard to the beauty and excellency of the ink, to 
the manufcripts of thofe our anceftors; fo that itis fuppofed, 
that the fecret of making their ink lived and died with them ; 
and it is now reckoned amongtt the res perditae &F amiffae.’ 

But whatever merit there may bein Mr. Maffey’s learned dif- 
fertation contained in the firft part of this effay, we cannot help 
owning ourfelves to be beft pleafed with the biographical part 
of his performance, in which he has refcued from oblivion the 
memory of many worthy men, eminent in penmanship, and 
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confequently benefactors to the public. The beft authors have 
been thought worthily employed in tranfmitting the memoirs 
of painters, and why not of the other graphical arts, particu- 
Jarly penmanfhip? If we.are not miftaken, Mr. Maffey, by 
confulting the Harleian catalogue, might have improved and 
enriched his eflay, by giving us the hiftory of the famous filver 
pen, which was, towards the end of queen Elizabeth’s reign, - 
publicly written for, and appropriated as the reward of the beit 
penman, and, in former times, was no mean branch of the Eng- 
lifh education. As a fpecimen of Mr. Maffey’s induftry, we fhall 
here prefent his account of a writing-mafter, who was far from 
being a meah ornament to learning itfelf. 

‘ DAVIES, (John) this celebrated writing-mafter was born 
in Hereford, and was fent, when young, from a grammar - 
fchool there to the univerfity of Oxford; but Anthony Wood, 
in the Athenae Oxonienfes, fays to what houfe of learning he 
knows not. Probably he was never entered in any college ; at 
leaft he never took any degree, though he remained there feve- 
ral years. After his leaving the univerfity, he went into his 
native country, where be obtained the character of a good 
poet, and publifhed feveral books, whofe titles the aforefaid A. 
Wood enumerates, and adds, that not finding a fubfiftance by 
poetry, he fet up fora writing-mafter ; firft in his own coun- 
try, and afterwards at London, where at length he was efteem- 
ed the greateft mafter of the pen of any manion England. Ful- 
Jer, in his Worthies, fpeaking of this Davies, tells us in his hu- 
morous way of expreffing it, ‘* that he fometimes made pret- 
ty excurfions into poetry, and could flourifh matter with his 
fancy, as well as letters with his pen.” 

¢ In what year he came up to fettle in London, I cannot in- 
form myfelf; but that he lived in Fleet-ftreet, in 1611, and 
was a Roman Catholic, the following extra& from Mr. Peck's 
Defiderata Curiofa, vol. I. b. 12. puts it beyond all doubt. In 
the life of Arthur Wilfon, are thefe words. ‘* Then (my fa- 
ther)in 1611, took arefclution to put me into fome office, and 
heard of a place in the exchequer; but I could not write the 
court and chancery hands. So my father left me for half a 
year with Mr. John Davies, in Fleet-ftreet, (the moft famous 
writer of his time) to learn thofe hands; who being alfoa 
papift, with his wife and family, their example, and often dif- 
courfe, gave growth to thofe thrivings I had ; fo that with ma- 
ny conflicts in my fpirit, I often debated which was the true 
religion.” 

Notwithitanding A.Wood mentions the titles of many of John 
Davies’s poetical performances, fuch as St.Peter’s complaint, with 
other poems, London, 1595, in quarto. Microcofmus, Oxtord, 
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1603, quarto. Wit’s Pilgrimage, &c. yet the only book of his 
from the letter-prefs, that [ remember'to have feen, is his 
Scourge of Folly, chiefly confifting of epigrams ; which book, 
A. Wood takes no notice, which I wonder at ; perhaps he never 
met with it. Bernardus non videt Onnia. Some fpecimens, 
which more immediately relate to himfelf, I fhall here recite 
out of that book. 

¢ To my brother Mr. James Davies, mafter of the art of writ- 
ing, in Oxford : 

« James, now thou liv’ft, where I with pieafure liv’d, 

Yet thrive thou there, no worfe than there I thriv’d; 

And thou wilt Oxford find a loving nurfe, 

‘Tofeed thy maw with meat, with coin thy purfe. sp. 218. 


* It is probable, that when he left Oxford, he left this his bro- 
ther James there, tofupply his place. He had another brother 
likwife, Richard Davies, who was a mafter in the fame faculty ; 
but where he lived, he does not tell us ; he writes to him 
thus : 


* Conform thine head and heart, unto thy hand, 

Then ftaidly they thine actions will command ; 

Thy hand I taught, and partly ftor’d thy head, 

With numbers, &c, page 218. 


¢ In another of his epigrams, he tells us, he married a wife, 
whofe name was Croft; by whom, he fays, he had a crop of 
care, meaning, | fuppofe, feveral children. 
¢ But the 251ft epigram (which is upon himfelf) has fome- 
thing very {mart in it, by way of retort upon one John Heath, 
who, it feems, had touched him to the quick, by cenfuring his 
poetry, in a book of fatyrical epigrams, intitled, The Hov/e of 
Corrediion, publithed in duodecimo, Anno Dom. 1619. Davies 
begins thus : 
‘ A dry friend lately thus did write of me, 
But whether weil, or ill, the world fhall fee, 
© There's none more fitter than thou to indite, 
Tf thou could’ 2 pen as weil as thou canft write.” 
* This praife is capital; ah, fo were’t fcan’d, 


But this doth lightly lift my hand fo high, 
‘To fall on mine own head more heavily ; 

If I deferve if, {t:1] fo let it fall, 

So fha!!l my thame, not fame, be capital. 

}f not, your Heath. bred mufe is but a drab, 
‘Lhat (Joab like) embraces with a ftab, 
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¢ In the 225th page of the faid book, there is likewife an 
epigram addreffed to his fon’S. D. He feems to have a good 
deal of malignity in his natural temper ; but his /p/een was very’ 
manifeft, in what he wrote againft Peter Bales, as I have taken 
notice in the article of that celebrated, if not foremoft penman, 
in the rank of our Englifh writing matters, 

‘If the courfe of his praice, ourauthor publifhed one book (if 
not more) from the rolling-prefs, which is intituled, The Writing 
Scheol-Mafter, or Anatomy of Fair Writing. It was engraved by 
one John Ingheenram ; but when it was firft ufhered into the 
world, I cannot fay. The firft edition of it, that I have met 
with is, that of 1639, which was twenty years at leaft after 
his deceafe. 

‘ It contains thirty-one plates, with fome leaves of dire&tions. 
for writing, &c. in letter-prefs work at the end. I have alfo 
feen another edition of it, publifhed in 1663. But I find no- 
thing in either of them that merits the compliment that the 
ingenious Robert More gives him, in his effay on the invention 
of writing ; where he ftiles him the incomparable Joha Da- 
vies. Perhaps Mr. More had feen fome of his performances 
that deferve that encominum, which have not come td my 
knowledge ; for as he was a good judge of writing, and a gen- 
tleman of unfufpected fincerity, I think he would not have 
given Davies that charaéter, in prejudice of others, without 
very good reafons for it. 

‘ If he publithed any other copy-books befides the Anatomy 
of Fair Writing, | am a ftranger to them; and yet Mr, Oldys, 
under the article of Peter Bales, in the Biographia Britannica, 
tells us, ‘¢ that he was fome time tutor in the art of writing to 
prince Henry, as he writes before one of his copy-books.” What 
copy-book that was, what title it had, or in what year publifh- 
ed, are particulars of which I can yet obtain no further inform- 
ation. Dr. Birch, in his elaborate life of this prince Henry, 
takes notice more than once of his fair hand-writing, and the 
neatnefs of the character, in which he penned his letters. It is 
probable, his great improvement in writing, was owing to the 
inftruction and care of Mr. Davies; though Dr. Birch does not 
inform us, who was prince Henry’s tutor in that art. 

‘ Thomas Fuller, in his worthies, in Herefordthire, tells us, 
he was a good writer in the fecretary, roman, court, and text 
hands ; but in all thofe he was exceeded, after his death, by 
Richard Gething, his countryman and fcholar. All that [ 
know of John Davies’s death, is what I find in A. Wood’s 
Athenae Oxonienfes, where he tells us, that he died about the 
year 1618, and was buried within the precinés of St. Giles’s 
church, in the fields, near London; for which he quotes T. 
Fuller, as his author.’ We 
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We have chofen to give the above extra@ concerning Mr. 
Davies, as in one of hi: poems, intituled, Microcofmus, he ap- 
pears to have been a friend to Shakefpear, from the following 
lines. 





‘ Players, I love yee, and your qualitie, 

As ye are men, that pafs time not abus’d : 
And fome I loue for painting, poefie, 

And fay fell Fortune cannot be excus’d.’ 


It is proper to acquaint the reader that the players here 
mentioned are marked in the margin to be W.S. R.B. Wil- 
liam Shakefpear, Richard Burbage. It may likewife not dif- 
pleafe our reader to Know that Shakefpear himfelf wrote a very 
fine Italian hand, very little inferior to that of Davies. 





Art. IV. The Hiffories of Lady Frances § , and Lady Caro- 
line § Written by the Mifs Minifies, of Fairwater, in 
Somerfetthire. Ix three Volumes. 12mo. Pr.gs. Dodfley. 








HE taite for novel-writing and novel-reading is grown fo 
univerfal amongft us, that it might be deemed a crimen 

hfe majeftatis againft the public, to call it in queftion; more 
efpecially as it would be encroaching on the privileges and 
pleafures of the fair fex, who have an indifputable right to 
amufe themfelves in what manner they pleafe: we cannot, 
therefore, but be of opinion that the Mifs Minifies, of Fairwa- 
ter, in Somerfetfhire, were, at leaft, very innocently, if not ufe- 
fully, employed, in writing the Hiftories of Lady Frances 
and Lady Caroline S ,a work greatly fuperior to the com- 
mon run of lives, adventures, memoirs, &c. which have appear- 
ed for fome years paft. Though we do not, in this perform- 
ance, meet with that perfe& and intimate knowledge of the hu- 
man heart, that variety of well-drawn characters, or thofe deli- 
cate ftrokes of genius and humour, which we admire in Richard- 
fon and Fielding, we fhall, notwithftanding, be agreeably en- 
tertained by an interefting ftory, related in an eafy and fami- 
liar ftyle, with many fenfible and judicious obfervations inter- 
{perfed ; and an unaffe&ed air of piety and virtue diffufed thro’ 
the whole, cannot but recommend it to every unprejudiced 





reader. 
The ftory is told, after the manner of Clariffa, in a feries of 


letters, a method, in our opinion, liable to many objections ; 
particularly that of involving the hiftory in great obfcurity. 
The narrative, however, as well as we could extract it, is as 


follows. 


Lady 
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Lady Frances S , the principal heroine, and daughter to 
the duke of ’ is extremely ill treated, whilft a child, by 
her mother: fhe is protefed by Lord Henry her uncle, who 
takes her to live with him in the country: whilft fhe is there, 
fhe falls in love with captain Worthley, fon of a lady who lives 
with lord Henry, and whofe daughter he was on the point of 
marrying, when fhe unfortunately died : lord Henry approves 
of the match between lady Frances and Mr. Worthley, and 
inakes the propofal of it in a letter to the duke, who, contrary 
to their expectations, is fo incenfed at it, that he immediately 
takes away lady Frances from her uncle, and confines her, with 
an intention of marrying her to lord Milford. Lady Frances 
makes her efcape out of her father’s houfe, and, after being pri- 
vately married to Worthley, returns to it undifcovered: the 
affair, however, is foon found out, by means of an intercepted 
letter, and lady Frances turned out of doors. She flies for fhel- 
ter to lady Lucy Walton, who had been her {chool-fellow at 
Chelfea, and with whom fhe had lately renewed her acquaint- 
ance. Lady Lucy, with the confent of her father, receives her 
with great tendernefs and affeGtion. Lord Henry endeavours to 
reconcile the duke and duchefs to their daughter, but in vain. 
Mr. Worthley goes abroad, and lady Frances lives again with 
her uncle. The duchefs continues a long time inexorable ; 
but, at length, being feized with the fmall-pox, and in great 
danger, repents of her cruel behaviour to lady Frances, and is 
reconciled. Colonel Worthley returns, and is promoted by the 
king. 

So much for lady Frances. We muft now proceed to the 
other heroine—Lady Caroline S » whofe adventures are 
more romantic than thofe of her fifter. 

Know then, gentle reader, that inthe duke of —’s family lived 
one Mrs. Dalton, who, having a daughter of her own, nearly of 
the fame age with lady Caroline, when her Jadythip was about a 
year old, thought proper to make an exchange, to bring her own 
child up as lady Caroline, and to fend lady Caroline down (as 
her child) into the country to her father, Mr. Nevifon, an 
old clergyman, who educates her as his grand-daughter. 
The fuppofed lady Caroline, daughter to Mrs. Dalton, dies ; 
the real one grows an accomplifhed young lady, under the care 
of the good dottor. Lord Ormbby, the “brother of lady Lucy 
Walton (the fame lady who fo kindly received lady Frances} 
falls in love with the fuppofed Mifs Dalton ; but i imagining her 
far beneath him with regard to family and ‘fortune, refolves, if 
poflible, to get her for a miftrefs: he affumes the name of 
Beaumont, gains her affections, and makes a propofal of mar- 
riage, which is agreed to by herfelfand Mr. Nevifon: he then 
decoys 
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decoys her away from her fuppofed grand-father’s houfe, undef 
a pretence of meeting her mother, puts a guard upon her, with 
the defign, after a few days to difcover to her his quality, to 
point out the impofMibility of his marrying her, and thus, by 
degrees, to perfuade to become his miftref$. The young lady, 
by aconverfation cafually overheard, difcovers his wicked in- 
tentions, in confequence of it falls ill, and is at the point of 
death. Lord Ormbby, finding himfelf deteGted, and alarmed at 
her danger, is firuck with remorfe: he fends a letter to his 
filter, lady Lucy, wherein he lays open the whole affair, and 
teftifies his utter abhorrence of his paft condu@, and fincere re- 
pentance. Lady Lucy comcs to (the fuppofed) Mifs Dalton, 
comforts and relieves her: fhe recovers, and returns to Mr. 
Nevifon. Lord Ormfby offers to marry her, which fhe refufes ; 
he is to the laft degree unhappy. An unexpected accident, 
however, happens, which fets all matters right. Mrs. Dalton 
catches the fmall-pox of the duchefs, and dies, leaving a letter 
behind her, in which fhe acknowledges the fraud the had been 

uilty of, with regard to the exchange of children. The du- 
chefs finds the fuppofed Mifs Dalton to be her daughter lady 
Caroline. Lord Ormfby marries her, and every thing ends 
happily. | 

Such are the outlines of the Mifs Minifies fable; by this im- 
perfect sketch of it our readers will be better enabled to relifh 
the following extraés from the work itfelf. 

It may not be amifs, previoufly to inform them that, con- 
trary to Mr. Richardfon’s method (which is, perhaps, the beft } 
of employing the /ading charaers in the relation of their own 
adventures, our authors have thought proper to make the fub- 
ordinate perfonages tell the greater part of the ftory, moft of the 
letters pafling between lady Lucy Walton and her friend Mifs 
Hamilton. 

Our readers may remember that, in our narrative, we in- 
formed them, that lord Henry was to have married Mrs. Worth- 
ley’s daughter; who unfortunately died; the relation of this 
circumitance, as told by Mrs. Worthley herfelf, in the firft vo- 
lume of this hiltory, though it is a kind of digreffion from the 
principal fubjeét, is, in our opinion, much the beft written part 
of this performance. Take itin Mrs, Worthley’s own words. 

‘On parting with my children, and their kind protedtrefs, 
an unufual melancholy feized me; but this I imagined was 
owing to the difficulty I had, in tearing myfe!f from the fociety 
of perfons fo dearto me. Ten months paffed without any in- 
cidents happening worth your attention, except that I conftantly 
received excufes from her grace for detaining my girl, and a 


promife of paying me a vifit with her early in the fummer. One 
evening, 
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evening, as I was walking in a little wood near my houfe, I 
faw a chariot and fix driving fwiftly towards it: as foon as it 
ftopped, a young gentleman, whom I did not immediately re- 
colleé&t, ftepped from it; but what was my aftonifhment, after 
fyeaking to one of my fervants, to fee lord Henry haftening to 
meet me. To thofe enquiries my gratitude fuggeficd, his-an- 
fwers were fhort and unconnetted; but when I mentioned my 
children, his embarraffment encreafed: he endeavoured to hide 
it, giving me aletter, which a fecretimpulfe made me open with 
impatience ; firft afking his excufe for doing it. Thefe, ma- 
dam, as nearas 1 canrecolle&, were the contents. 


‘ My dear Mrs. Worthley, 


‘ Our good and amiable daughter has, for fome days paft, 
been indifpofed in an inflammatory diforder on. her lungs; but 
don’t, my dear partner in this ineftimable treafure, imagine the 
worft; for the phyficians ] have called in, who are men of great 
fkill, affure me, there isno danger. Lord Henry, knowing the 
tendernefs I have for my charming girl, has propofed attending 
you totown: the feeing you will be to her the molt effectual 
reftorative, and give fincere fatisfaction to, madam, your affec- 
tionate and obliged humble fervant. 


« P.S. Mifs Worthley knows of your coming to town, but 
not the occafion.’— 


‘ On turning to your uncle, 1 obferved he haftily withdrew a 
handkerchief from his eyes. What a noble tendernefs is this, 
my lord, that can fo affeé& you for the diftreffes of others ; but 
tell me, my lord, continued I, has her grace really let me know 
the worft of my child’s diforder ?—Indeed, madam, he replied, 
I flatter myfelf, there is no.danger apprehended, the flighteit ap- 
pearances of which would, I muft own, greatly alarm me. O 
Mrs. Worthley! you know not the intereit I have in the life of 
that excellent creature. Can you pardon me, madam, for hid- 
ing the paffion, in which I glory, fo long from you ?—My fur- 
prize prevented me from interrupting him, and he went on. 
Call it not want of confidence, but a diffidence whether I might 
ever have it in my power to make her mine. Even to herfelf I 
did not difclofe my fentiments, till I had prevailed on my mo- 
ther to give them her fan&ion, with a promife of endeavouring 
to add toit that of my father’s, wlio has the higheft efteem for 
Mifs Worthley, and never denies any thing to the felicity of his 
children. Confounded by a declaration fo unexpected, I fcarce 
knew what anfwer toreturn. WhenI would have thanked him 
for the honour he sie 58 us, he prevented me, by faying, 
Mention 
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Mention not that, madam, the honour is mine; who never faw 
thofe charms generally imagined to confift in titles and fplendor, 
till Mifs Worthley gave me hopes I might one day ally them to 
her yirtues.—He further added, that the reafon her grace had 
given Sophy for requefting my prefence at this time was, that 
fhe might communicate to me his lordfhip’s choice, and have 
my approbation of it confirmed.—How much the manner of 
conferring enhances an obligation, to a mind not ungenerous ! 
Mine was oppreffed ; but with fenfations the moft agreeable. 
We fat out early the next morning, and found feveral relays of 
horfes properly difpofed on the road, by which means we came 
to town the day following. The duchefs met us at our alight. 
ing from the chariot, expreffed her fatisfaction at feeing me, 
and faid fhe hoped her dear girl was fomething better fince fhe 
wrotetome. His lordfhip thewed vaft pleafure at this account, 
eagerly enquiring if he might not be allowed to attend her. 
Her grace replied, that waiting my arrival at a window fronting 
the ftreet, the was juft dropped afleepin her chair. I begged to 
be permitted to go to her, on which his lordthip left us; but as 

he went out at onedoor, fhe that moment came in at the other. 

Not having feen her fo long, the alteration in her perfon was 
more vifible to me; and ftruck me with a forrow I had great 
difficulty to prevent from appearing. A palenefs, like that of 
death, overfpread her cheeks, once animated with the bluth of 
health; her eyes feemed ftarting, and full of languor; and 

her voice was fo loft, as to be fcarcely diftinguifhable. She 

afked me, after her joy was a little fubfided, if I did not perceive: 
the cold fhe had taken, by walking too late at Vauxhall; but I 

ought not to complain, fhe faid, becaufe it was my own obfti- 

nacy that occafioned it. I hoped the change of air, I replied, 

would foon get the better of hes indifpofition : that I fhould re- 

queft her grace to part with her for fome weeks, finding I 

could not fupport a longer feparation.—Yes, Mrs. Worthley, 

returned the duchefS, we will divide her time between us ; for 

now fhall I claim an equal fhare in the affe€tions of my daugh- 

ter: but let. me condu& you to my clofet ; I have an affair of 

importance to communicate to you.—See, my fon is coming 
towards us; we'll leave him toentertain Mifs Worthley.—This 
once more called the blood into its native throne, which tinged 
her whole face.—On our retiring her grace convinced me, in 
the moft endearing manner, that fhe approved lord Henry’s 
inclination; but faid, fhe had not vet mentioned it to the duke; 
but fhe had very little doubt of his compliance, and propofed 
foon to begin her embafly.— The phyficians advifed the country 
air, as moft likely to reftore my daughter’s health, which made 
haften my departure, though afraid her relutance in quitting 
the 
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the duchefs would be attended with painful confequences.— 
After a few days, accompanied by lord Hénry, we took our 
leave; but his lordfhip was fo impatient to join his and her 
a" intereft, that, having conduéted us down, his ftay was 
thort ; but he fixed an early day for renewing his vifit, and 
for bringing with him the fan&ion of the duke, who, he was 
affured, would not with-hold it from him.—The time elapfed, 
her indifpofition increafing ; and while I waited in anxious ex- 
peCtation of an event, on which not only his happinefs, but per- 
haps the life of my child depended, inftead of himfelf, arrivéd one 
of his lordfhip’s fetvants. There was fomething in his look, that 
{truck me with terror; which was heightened, when, upon my 
afking for the duke’s family, the poor fellow gave me no anfwer 
to my queftion; but holding out a letter, turned afide his head, 
wiped his eyes, and fobbing aloud, went from me.—A fhiverin 
coldnefs ruthed through my veins; ten thoufand ideas ssouaed 
at once upon me}; bit thefe lines fufpended every faculty of my 
foul.— 


‘ How fhall I tell my good, my kind Mrs. Worthley, the 
dreadful, dreadful lofs | have fuftained, that fhe, my dear So- 
phy has fuftained? Oh madam! my friend—my indulgent 
mother is no more! an apoplectic fit has carried her off. Mifs 
Worthley’s health- is already in fo precarious a ftate, that the 
muft not yet know this addition to my misfortunes. Should 
fhe too be fnatched from me !—Prevent it heaven! Indeed I 
' cannot bear the thought.—Tell me the is better—tell me fhe 
will foon recover ;—then fhall a gleam of hope again revifit the 
diftrated foul of your and her moit affectionate, and moft un- 


happys ad su | 
' ‘ Henry S——.’ 


‘ Before I had quite read it through, Sophy came into the 
room. I would have conveyed it from her fight but it was too 
late, my griefhaving brought me to fuch a ftate of infenfibility; 
fhat fhe took it from my hand, without my beihg able to pre- 
vent it. I was furprized to fee with what compofure fhe re- 
ceived the fatal tidings : forgetting her own concern, fhe en- 
deavoured to leffen mine, by the moft filial endearments: but 
this affected eafe her ftrength could not long fupport. I was 
awakened from my ftupor by an univerfal trembling which 
fuddenly feized her. With difficulty I fuftained her, till the 
fervants came to my affiftance. Violent faintings fucceeded 
each other with little intermiffion, Judge the diftracted ftate in 
which I was involved; yet in her intervals was I obliged to ap- 
pear before her with even a fhew of chearfulnefs.—Seeing the 
phyficians miore uneafy'at her late fymptorns, than I had ever 
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till then obferved them, I infifted on knowing their real fenti- 
ments; for, faidI, if I am threatened with a blow, which to 
me will be worfe than death, I conjure you tell me, that I may 
prepare to meet it with a refignation due to the divine Power 
who deals it.—After fome hefitaiion, they told me it was their 
opinion my daughter’s diforder proceeded from a fudden decay 
of her lungs, which might poffibly baffle ail their fkill and di- 
ligerice; but ftill added, that there was a probability fome of 
the medicines they had already given, and would farther pre- 
fcribe, might yet fucceed.—Heaven lent me refolution that 
moment, or no earthly confolation could have fupported me. 
—Pardon me, madam, pardon a fond mother, who (though 
with pain) loves to recount the precious minutes, as they flew, 
whilft the was bleffed with the fight of her beloved child. 
When her grace was interred, lord Henry fent word he intend- 
ed being with us in a few days. Contrary to my own belief, 
I flattered myfelf his prefence might give her fpirits, if not 
health. So greedily do we grafp at the leaft thadow of hope, 
where a difafter is forefeen, that will certainly deitroy our 
peace ; little fufpeéting that we only climb a fteep precipice, 
to make our fall the greater.—His lordfhip’s interview with her 
was affecting beyord imagination ; he approached her with an 
affumed air of calmnefs ; took her hand, his own trembling fo 
that he could fcarcely holdit; while paffion ttruggling for vent, 
choaked the paffage of his words, and he could only exprefs 
himfelf in broken accents. Not being able to bear the con- 
fliéts of his foul in her prefence, he left the room with precipi- 
tation. Goto him, my dear mother, go to him and comfort 
him, faid the; his feeing: me has, I fear, raifed in his memory 
what can never be erafed from mine.—Happy, that fhe did not 
attribute any part of his concern to the alteration in he? own 
health: I told her, I did not expe& he would fo foon get the 
better of it, confidering the tender duty he always:bore her 
grace. We muft both, my love, endeavour to confole him ; 
and your being chearful will, I am convinced, the fooneft effect 
it.—Having faid this, 1 went to feek his lordfhip, and found, by 
the rednefs of his eyes, that his heart was juft relieved by a 
friendly fhower; and he liftened, with fome degree of patience, 
to the reafons I urged for a refignation to our fates, if they de- 
ftined us to be unhappy.—A fortnight after reduced her to fuch 
a ftate of weaknefs, that it would not permit her to leave her 
room ; yet had fhe never mentioned to us, that fhe thought 
herfelf in the leaft danger. One morning, when fhe was re- 
markably chearful, lord Henry, delighted at feeing a fymptom 
which he thought favourable, was propofing a journey to the 
Hot Wells at Briftol, when fhe could bear the fatigue of tra- 

yelling, 
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velling. Your lordhhip is very obliging, faid fhe, interrupting 
him; but don’t you really know, looking at us with a piercing 
ferenity, that lam preparing myfelf fer ajourney of much higher 
_ confequence ? We both gueffed at her meaning, and forrow 
kept us filent ; whilft the thus proceeded. I was never fuper- 
flitious, yet own my refolution was laft night ftaggered by a 
dream, which I look on as ordained by heaven, to warn me of 
my approaching diffolution. Soon after I was retired to 
reft, a tranquil fleep took poffeffion-of my fenfes ; when me- 
thought my dear, my ever honoured fecodd mother ftood be- 
fore me. The fplendor in which fhe appeared, dazzled my 
fight, and I endeavoured to hide my face; but advancing to- 
wards me, fhe took my hand, calling me by the tender name of 
daughter. Encouraged by the found of a voice fo dear to me, 
I lifted up my eyes. The fame bright benigaant fmile, that 
always fhone upon her coutitenance, was heightened, not dimi- 
nifhed. Her robe,was tranfparently white, and the crown that 
encircled her head, reflected fo great a brilliancy, that, lke the 
fun, it enlightened every thing around it. In one hand fhe held 
a golden harp, in the other a mirror. Upon the harp fhe madé 
the moft enchanting mufic; finging the praifes of her God in 
{trains fo melodious, that | could no longer reftrain the extacy 
of my foul, but joined with her in chanting the fame praifes to 
the great Creator; and was furprized to hear my own voicé 
equally harmonious. All that fear and reverence, which had 
at firft feized me, at fight of the fhining vifion, was now fixed 
on the omnipotent power worthipped in my fong, of Holy; 
Holy, Holy: thefe words I diftin&lly remember. The mufic 
ceafing, fhe held the mirror to my face, bidding me look on it. 
. Eobeyed; but was fo transformed, as to have no idea of my- 
felf, till the angelic form affured me, I faw no other. The ree 
fietion was more beautiful than fancy can paint; Whilft I 
ftood in admiration, a robe was thrown over me; and a crown 
of light placed on my head, like that of miy once earthly, but 
now heavenly, guide; who told me I fhould foon be in reality, 
what at prefent I only faw in atranfitory appearance. My 
joy and emotion were fo great at thefe affurances, that I offered 
to feize one of her hands: the, knowing my intention, held it 
out tome. The clay-coldnefs of it awoke me; when | found 
i had taken hold of the wood-work of my bed.——Here the 
dear créature ended. Lord Henry’s affii@tion was too big fot 
utterance, Watching her looks, | faw them alter; I faw 
his lordfiip endeavouring to fupport her in his arms, which 
toufed me from a fixed thoughtlefs ftupor to a more expreflive 
forrow. I infifted on his leaving the room, as foon as we 


perceived the Jeaft fign of her return to life, left the feeing him in 
}z the 
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the agonies he then was, might throw her back into the fame’ 
degree of infenfibility, from which the was but jult returning‘ 
—Three days were palt in a dreadful uncertainty ; expecting 
each would terminate in the great event that threatened uss 
Seeing it now irretrievable, and being both in her room at the 
fatal moment, lord Henry or his knees by her bedfide, fhe took 
a hand from each, and firft preffed one, then the other, to her 
dying lips, pronouncing thefe words, which were all the had 
{poke diftinétly fince her fcizure. Will you, my much-loved 
lord, the only one who has ever fhared in your Sophy’s affecti- 
ons, for my fake, for her own fake, cherifh the beft of women, 
and of mothers? I am called upon thts moment to join yours, 
from whom I have received tendernefs truly maternal. Let 
this comfort yau, my lord, and you my deareft mother, (throw- 
ing her arms about my neck) that I am affured by her J thall be 
Bleifed, bleffed beyond even what you yourfelves could with 
or imagine. She then recommended, in the ftrongeft terms, 
her brother to his care; defiring he would be his proteétor and 
inftructor through the difficult paths of youth, which he knew 
how to tread with fuch noble exaétnefs. My Lord, with a fer- 
vency near to devotion, aflured her he would only live to obey 
every command of hers; for, faid he, bathing her hand with 
his tears, is not your mother, my deareft life, already mine & 
fhall not then your brother be my brother? While they live 
will [admit of no other confolation, than in {triving to promote 
their happinefs.——At this a grateful fmile took pofleffion of 
her countenance, indicating an inward peace, receiving the 
only addition it could receive, and in lefs than an hour fhe ex- 
pired, without nature’s offering the leaft ftruggle to detain her 
foul from the hands of its maker.’ 

Though the ftife of this novel is, in general, eafy and perfpi- 
cuous, jultice obliges us to fay, that, in fome parts, it approaches 
the turgid and bombaftic *, and is in others a litéle too flowery 

and 














*' For inftance: ‘ Thus, my dear lady Lucy, are the chear- 
ful mornings of our days often obfcared by envious vapours : 
and our bright and fiattering hopes prove delufions, that are 
fometimes fatal to thofe that raife them.—The gloomy clouds 
of defpondency full of horrar furround us, and we are juft fink- 
ing into the graves ready to receive us—when lo! the hand of 
heaven fnatches us from the jaws of death, and the fun of righ- 
teoufnefs breaking through the gloom again, enlivens the face 
of nature, at whofe prefence the clouds of difcontent fleet away, 
and we again enjoy thofe bleflings fo long hid from us.’ 


And 
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end péetical. We could alfo with that all the poetry infcrted 
jn this work, and all the fimilies which generally make an auk- 
ward figure in profe, had been omitted. Mils Hamilton, fpeak- 
ing of lord Edgmoor, fays, ‘ Like the villain fpider, he had 
artfully fpun his web of fo fine a texture, as to make it imper- 
ceptible. Hid in the clofe receffes of his wicked machinery, 
with maliciouspleafure, he faw theinnocent unfufpedting fly en- 
joying the fweets of content, and the liberty of roving from 
flower to flower, and fucking the fweets of educatien ; till at 
laft allured by a fun-beam, fhe as entangled in the net_of vice. 
The fpider now fhews irfelf, creeping out by flow. degrees, 
eveing its prey;. who, at his approach, fends out a feeble cry of 
pity to its deftroyer. Bloated with imagined fuccefs, me- 
thinks I fee him juft ready to feize the victim of his revenge; 
when behold fhe is miraculoufly delivered by the force of her 
own virtue.” 

Speaking. of Jady Frances, one of our fair correfpondents 
cries out, ‘ Charming as I thought her; a certain air of me- 
Jancholy was not to be conceal’d by the {weet {mile of,affability 
playing about her face. So have! feen, in-a ftillevening, when 
the all-chearing body that illuminates the earth is’ gradually 
finking! behind fome high hill, which, for-a; few hours, .is4o 
obfcure_its brightnefs,. juft as he-is about tq Jeave ns, as: if e+ 
colle&ting fome inegle&ted fpot, turn. his departing,lodks,.and 
with faint rays throw .a fhadowy kind of glery over it; which, 
though pleafing, is not enough to difpel the natural fhade.’, . 

Upon the whole, we. think the Mifs Minifies have acquitted 
themfelves very well in their firit performance, and will ventore 
¢o foretell that they will one day rank} amongt nies: au 
thoreffes of this authorefs- “creating *Bt. bn . aimee Es 
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VERY perfon who, has employed. himfelf in the dudy ofthe 
4) {ciences,; muft be convinced, that. the greater. pars « of the 
many ufeful difcoveries lately made, in various branches ofkte- 





. And again; $ when lord Henry concludes his letter. to colons) 
Worthley, with faying, * And I will pray heaven ‘that fh Vite 
tues I have beep. enumerating may arpeft inflexible death, till 
the hand of ftealing time, moving on: ld; a moulders dowa 
dhe wallsof, hisprifan. : Ade san edieal ian 
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rature, are owing to the laudable emulation of the members of 
this fociety, and others of the fame kind, eftablithed in different 
parts of Europe; and that the tranfactions and memoirs occa- 
fionally publifhed in ovr own and the neighbouring kingdoms, 
may be confidered as the moft ufeful repofitories of fcience 
known in this or any preceding period of time. 

The piece before us, which is the fecond part of the fifty-fe- 
cond volume, contains forty-four articles, befides an alphabe- 
tical index. The firft article, which is the LXIVth of this 
volume, is an extract of a letter of Mr. John Wood, from Cal- 
cutta, to J. Perry, Efquire. In this letter Mr. Wood defcribes 
two natural curiofities, found in that parrof the Eaft Indies ; 
a burning rock, and a flaming well. The former, which is fi- 
tuated abouta mile beyond JMamabad, the capital of Chetagou, 
continually emits a weak flame from feveral parts, and may be 
extinguifhed for a time, but will again kindle of itfelf. The 
rock is of ahard nature, without any kind of unéuous matter ; 
nor would a piece of it, broken off near the flaming part, fweat, 
difcover any figns of fulphyreous matter, or even emit fmoke, 
when heated ‘red-hot. Mr. Wood adds, that afmall pagoda is 
lately ereted over this rock. The flaming well is fituated 
ameng the hills, about four miles to the fouthward of the rock. 
The fire blezes on the furface of the water, which the people 
have .inclofed with brick-work, in the form of a:fennel, or chim- 
ney, that draws the flame to a point, and makes it burn the 
fiercer. The flame iffues alfo with the water, through fome 
holes left in the brick-inclofure, for conveying it to an adjacent 
ciftern, like fire confined, and wanting vent- The water thus 
Jet out bubbles like a boiling pot, thopgh onlw’ luke-warm clofe 
tothe flame. A pagoda is aifo built over this well. 

* LXV. Some account of the extraordinary agitation of ,the 
waters in Mount’s- bay, ‘and other places, on the 3 1ft of March, 
1764. By the reverend Wiliam Borlafe; M. A. ?. R. S? 

This ingenious gentleman. has collected in this paper, the 
pheenomena that attended the agitation of the waters in different 
parts of Europe, at the fecond earthquake at Lifbon, and drawn 
from thefe accounts feveral curious remarks and obfervations. 

« LXVI. Obfervations on a clock of Mr. John Shelton ; made 
at St. Helena, by the reverend Nevil Mafkelyne, M. A. F.R.S.’ 

Mr. Mafk-lyne, from very accurate obfervations on the of- 
cillations of the pendulum, found, that the force of gravity at 
Greenwich is to the force of gravity at St. Helena, as 10000000 
to 9975405 ; and that the extent of the vibrations of the 
dulum were exaétly the fame at St. Helena as in England. 
Whence he very juftly obferves, That if ‘the body of the earth 
was $ homogeneous throughout, not only the figure of the earth, 
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but alfo the law of the variation of gravity in different latitudes 
would be given, and would be the fame as Sir Ifaac Newton has” 
defcribed them. But if the earth be not homogeneous, and 
there feems great reafon, from late obfervations, to doubt if it 
be fo, we can form no certain conclufions concerning the figure 
of the earth, from knowing the force of gravity in different la- 
titudes ; as this force muft depend not only on the external, 
but alfo on the internal, figure and conftitution of the earth. 

*LXVII, Obfervations on fome gems fimilar to the ‘Pourma- 
lin ; by Benjamin Wilfon, F. R. S.’ 

This gentleman, well known for his curious experiments in 
eleftricity, has prefented feveral papers to the Royal Society, 
with regard to the Tourmalin, a fpecies of gem remarkable for 
its properties in eleftric experiments. But Mr. Wilfon has now 
difcovered that thefe properties are not peculiar to that’ ftone,' 
feveral gems of different fizes and colours having fallen into his 
hands that exhibit the fame phanomena. 

- © LXVIII. Obfervations on the tides in the Straits ‘of Gi- 
braltar ; by Henry More, Ef.” ° ’ ée 

It has been Tong fuppofed that there is a content influx of 
the waters through the Strait of Gibraltar into the Mediterra- 
nean : and hence a difficulty has occurred, to account how that 
immenfe fupply, befides what is poured in by many large’ rivers, 
can be expended. The vapours continually raifed~ fromthe 
furface being thovght infufficient for this purpofe,’ it has béen : 
imagined that there is an undercurrent fetting continually” out 
of the ftrait’s mouth.’ But Mr. More has found by obfervation 
that this fuppofed current, fetting conftantly into the ftrait, has 
no exiftence ; there being, ih reality, counter-ftreams, or tides, 
which, at different times, fet the contrary way. He adds that, 
when thefe currents are thoroughly known, a thip wili be ena- 
bled to work in or out of the ftrait with a contrary or light 
wind. But Mr. More, in order to illuftrate his firbje@, has 
been ftrangely miftaken, with regard to the tides between Portf- 
mouth and the Ifle of Wight, called tide and half tide, by 
which he thinks is meant, ‘ ‘That when it is high-water in the 
mid-channel, ’tis half-ebb on the one fide, and low-water on 
the other (or elf, when high-water on one fhore, "tis half-ebb 
in the midft, and low-water on the other) and fo vice verfa, 
change alternately.’. But this is fo far from being the cafe, that 
it is high-water very nearly at the fame time both in the middle 
and on the fhores of the Ifle of Wight and Portfmouth. And 
nothing more is meant by the expreffion of tide and half-tide, 
than that the current fets to the weftward from half-ebb to half- 


flood, and to the eaftward from half-flood to half-ebb. 
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‘ LXIX. An account of a young man ftupified by the fmoke 
of fea-coal ; by Dr. Frewen, of Suffex.’ 

It has been long known that the vapour of charcoal is delete- 
rious; but this is the firft inftance we have found of a fimilar ef- 
fe&t produced by the fmoke of fea-coal. The boy went to fleep 
in a fmal] cabbin, where there had been a fea-coal fire, which 
was not properly extinguithed, and the chimney place being 
clofely ftopped, it foon grew full of fmoke ; the effe& of which, 
when the people came on board the next morning, proved to 
have been fo powerful, as to render him totally deprived of all. 
fenfible motions of the body, excepting thofe of the heart and 
lungs, This foporous or apoplectic ftate, was, however, hap- 
pily removed, by plunging the patient into a cold-bath, — 

The papers 7p and 71 contain fome remarks on Mr. Delaval’s 
electrical] experiments ; by John Canton, M.A. F.R.S. 

* LXXII. An attempt to affign the capfe, why the fun and 
moon appear to the naked eye larger when they are néar the 
horjzon..,: With an account of feveral natural phenomena, re- 
lative to that fubject. By Mr. Samuel Dunn.’ 

The curious phenomena relating to the difference between 
the apparent magnitudes of the fun and moon, when in or near 
the hgfizon, and in the zenith, has engaged feveral learned men 
to. enquire into the caufe of thefe different appearances in the 
magnitude of the fame objet; and after feveral refearches, 
have declared the whole to be nothing more than a mere optical 
ilufion ; ; it having been agreed that the horizontal vapors are 
capable only of producing a refragtion i in a vertical direétion, 
whereas it evident! y appears, that the horizontal diameter of 
the objeét is longer than the vertical. But Mr. Dunn, from fe- 
veral experiments, has found this opinion to be falfe, and that 
the atmofphere has the power of reflecting horizontally as well 
as vertically ; and very juftly concludes, that not only the fun 
gnd moon, but all other objects feen at great diftances, under 
a horizontal direétion, appear larger to the naked eye, than ob- 
jets of equal magnitude and diftance appear, when feen under 
a vertical direéticn. 

Article 73 relates to an Aurora Borealis feen at Philadel- 
phia, in America. 

. _ ‘ UXXiV. Obfervations on noxious animals in England; by 

the reverend Richard Fofter, M. A.’ 

It has been long an opinion, that the bite of the ow-worm 
is poifonous, and attended with the fame confequences as that of 
the viper, and hence the animal has been approached with ter- 
ror and abhorrence. But it appears from two inftances given 
in this paper, that the bite of the flow-worm is entirely inno- 
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cent, and confequently the notion of its being’ a’ poifonous rep- 
tile is founded only i in a vulgar error, 

Article 74 contains an account of an extraordinary agitation 
of the fea at Barbadoes:: 75 Obfervations on a remarkable Au- 
rora Borealis in Sweden: 76 An account of the doable refrac- 
tion in cryltals; 78, A catalogue of the fifty plants from Chel- 
fea garden: and, 79, An account of a foreign wee work, 
intended to exhibit the Fungi of Bavaria. =) |») * 

‘LXXX. An account of a remarkable agitation of thie fea’ 
July 28, 1761, and of two thunder-ftorms. in Cornwall ;' by’ 
the reverend William Borlafe, M. A. F. R. S.’ 

The agitation of the fea, mentioned in this.paper, was very’ 
remarkable, the water having rifen near fix feet perpendicular. 
The fame day there was a violent ftorm of thunder and light- 
nihg, which did confiderable damage to Ludgvan church. But 
this {ftorm was nothing in comparifon of that which happened’ 
on the eleventh of January, 1762, at Bredg in the fame 
county, of which the reverend Mr. Henry Uftick, vicar of that 
parith, has given the following account. 

* On Monday the 11th of January, about a quarter paft four, 
P. M. the barometer as low as 28, the wind blowing hard at 
fouthweft, on a fudden it grew very dark, and a fhower of hail 
not remarkably large, followed, accompanied with the fierceft 
flath of lightning, and the moft violent explofion of thunder, 
I ever faw or heard. The lightning and thunder were almoft 
inftantaneous ; fo that if the motion and found be about 1000 
feet in a feeond, the diftance.of the cloud from us could be but 
very little, My fervant, who happened, at that time, to be in 
the fields, was ftruck on his knees, but felt nothing like an 
gle&tric fhock, ran in immediately in a great fright; faid he faw 
the lightning fall on the tower, and fomething like a black 
fmoke arife from it; and believed that one of the pinnacles was 
thrown ‘down. I went to the church-tower, about 200 paces 
from the vicarage houfe, to examine what damage had been 
done, where 1 found the havock:to be. paft defcription or con- 
ception. The weftern part of the tower was rent from almoit 
the top to the bottom, the crack not in a ftraight line, but irre- 
gular, and from. one to five inches wide; the fouth-eaft pinnacle 
fplit into a thoufand pieces, and fcattered all over the fpacious 
church-yard, and church-tower ; two of the battlements on the 
weftern, and four on the eaftern and ‘fouthern: fides’ of the 
tower ftruck off; and every one of the windows of the church 
{except one in the jet-out north-ifle) fhattered to pieces, pre- 
fented a moft difmal profpe&. On entering the church I felt 
2 fultry heat; but no fulphureous fmell, though a perfon pre- 
€ut faid he had very plainly perceived one juft before, 
| ¢ ’Tis 
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* ’Tis difficult to fay in what direétion the force proceeded; fF 
apprehend it might have penetrated the tower through the mid- 
dle of the arch over the belfry door, which, though locked and 
ftrongly bolted, was burft open; the center of the arch is di- 
vided, and the top ftone of that remarkably fine one over the 
window cracked athwart: the lightning muft therefore have 
paffed directly up the tower, through the midft of the wall, the 
outfide of which has the exa& appearance of teing battered 
with cannon-ball, and is quite bulged out between the firft and 
fecond ring. _ Had not this been the cafe, how could fuch a 
large quantity of entire ftones, and fragments of others of pro- 
digious fizes be forced out of their places, as well on the infide 
as the outfide of the wall ? 

¢ The fiones of the pinnacles and battlements were fcattered 
in all direGions ; one, of at leaft a hundred and fifty pounds 
weight, fellon the top of a houfe, about fixty yards to the fouth, 
another was caft full four hundred yards to the north, one ve- 
ry large one to the fouth-eaft of thechurch; along ftone, which 
ferved for a bench, adjoining to the fouth'ftile, was cracked 
crofs-ways, and one end turned quite upfide down. When the 
lightning entered the church, its:direion feemed*to be partly 
north-eait and partly fouth-eatt; diverging from the’belfry ; for 
on each fide, the top of the wall in my chancel is broken fo 
exactly alike, as if it had been done on purpofe ;' but its force 
was fo (pent, or the refiftance it met with fo great, that it could 
not penetrate, though it fhattered the glafs to bits. With re- 
gard to the eaftern-end windows of the north and fouth ifles, 
the cafe was different; there the glafs not only fuffered, but the 
monions were greatly damaged, and the walls cracked on each 
fide, in many places, the cracks from one to four inches wide ; 
below the-fouth window, the lightning not only forced its way 
out in the fouth-eaft direftion, but entered perpendieularly, 
and pafied through the wall, about two feet below. ’Tis re- 
markable, that about the middle of the fouth ifle, 6ver one of 
the arches, a round hole, of :about two inches. diameter, was 
pierced through the carved oak, direétly under rhe plaifter; and 
a piece of the main foil, of more than a foot in length, ftruck 
off, and part of it burnt to acharcoal. The eaftern part of the 
tower is likewife fomewhat damaged. Two of the ftanding 
pinnacles are much damaged, and part 6f the crofs of the 
north-weitern one is ftruck off; the corners of thé “tower are 
very firm, fo are the buttrefles, excepting the ‘fouthermoft one 
of the weft end, fome ftones of which are mioved out of their 
places. Thus, fir, you find, that the beauty of our admired 
tower is quite deftroyed, never more, J fear, tobe retrieved, as 
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the top of it, as far down as the leads, maft-be entirely taken 
off, and the weftern fide is condemned from topito bottom. .. ; 

‘ It was very providential, that no fatal accident happened to 
any perfon, in fo populous a place, during the whole melan- 
choly affair; feveral, indeed, perceived a kind of ele@rical 
fhock ; and one woman. was ftruck quite backward, as the ftood 
juft within her door.’ 

« LXXXI. Extraét. of a letter from John Huaham, M.D. 
F.R.S. relating to two remarkable cafes in furgery.’ 

Thetwo cafes deferve attention: the firft relates to one John 
Ae of the parith of St. Clear, in Cornwall; whofe throat was 
cut in ‘a fhocking matmner *by his wife.. The furgeon, one Mr. 
Adanis, who performed the cure, tells us; thatthe wound was 
near (ven inches Yong, and’ three parts round the neck ; the 
trachea ctit almoft throagh, but the knife had fortunately efcap- 
ed the jugular arteries.’. The parts were reunited by a future; 
and thé cure completed by’ fuperficial drefing and bandage, ina 
month’s time. The other is of a man ftrack ‘by lightning in @ 
very extraordinary tanner.’ * } found, fays Mr. Adams, it had 
pierced through his ceat, waiftcoat, and :thirt, a little above the 
délroid mufcle of the right ‘arm.’ It had burnt to tinder almoft 
all the fleeve of the thirt, waiftcoat, arid infide of the coat fleeve; 
butthe outfide appeared untouched, except where the lightning 
pierced: The fieth: of ‘his arm, from the fhoulder to the el- 
bow; was burnt, efpecially where the lightning’ piercedy a fall 
inch deép, and onwards'to the wrift and: fingers lefs and left 
deep, till it did but juft deftroy the fearf tkin's it pierced again 
near the umbilical region in a different ditegtion, but not fo 
deep : his thighs were burnt in various: dire€tions,.but not fo 
deep : from the right knee downwards: on ‘the outfide, it firft 
barnt the fkin, then the fcarf fkin, and continued on deeper, 
efpecially about the ankle and inftep of the foot. The left leg 
much in: the'fame manner on the infide, but not fo deep burnt. 
His ‘waiftcoat, bieechés, and ftockings: burmt on the ‘infide, as 
his’ ‘oat fleeve, afd ‘the outfide appeared untouched: his 
buckles melted in his fhoes in various diteGtions. In this de- 
plorable ‘condition, ‘his arms and other parts appearing greatly 
inflamed, I bled, ‘and gave him a purging draught, to empty 
his bowels and next day put him upon the ufe of the bark : 
the applications were a' warm fpirituous bath,-and the common 
digefters. By thefe meas there was a feparation begun ; in 
two days the edges-of the ‘burnt parts beginning to feparate, 
when I thought to affift nature by‘deep fcarification ; but to my 
‘very great furprize, I eould’no more ‘thruft my knife through 
the burnt parts, than through hide. a ora a 
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which means the feparation was rather ‘flow, and the ftench 
intolerable.” The cure was completed in about fix weeks. 
¢ : [ To be concluded ix our next.) 
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Arr. VI. The King of Pruffia’s Campaigns. ‘ With Remarks on the 
Caufis of the feveral Events. Tranflated from the Original 

‘“Prench. “Part the Firff. 12mo. Pr. 25.6d. Becket andDe 
Hondt. - , , 


T HIS performance appears to be gleanings from the 
obfervations of a very intelligent officer in the Pruffian 
fervite. 'Theiwhole of it is deitituteiofione great, help.to the 
khow ledge of its. fubje&t, which is that of.plans and maps, thro: 
which defe& it,is almoft impoffible for.a reader, not prefent on 
the fpot, to form jute ideas of the operations, which the author 
defcribes. .. There is,, pérhaps, a Jittle ,bookfeller-craft in the 
title-page, in: nét mentioning that. the¢ampaigns treated of in 
the work are:thofe between January :29s;1742, and March 20, 
a746:; fubje&ts which:the editor, perhaps, thought too ftale for 
the:public attention; ‘but many of the faQs are new, though we 
gannot help thinking that heshas been greatly diftrefled\to fwell 
out his work, to its felling-price fizey: from the real materials-afs 
forded him by the principal author ;; as iwe meet, in it with, fe- 
verak anecdotes, topographical defcriptions, charaGers, and other 
remarks that feem to:be : foreign to an officer bound up, by that 
firi€t difcipline, and. employed in that perpetual action, which 
always diftinguiflied:the campaigns of the king of Prufia.. The 
yeader {hall judge for himfelf; whether'an officer in fuch; a. fitua- 
tion ¢ould have bee author of the following extrac from his 
fecond letter, whichoninft have requiced: bath a body and ming 
well at eafe, ta have penned. 

4 You. found mein: my laft at: the ont of Olmutz... . Reese 
one, that is: not mtluénced by prejudice, thinks this place pretty 
tolerable}. The houfes, built after the,Jtalian fathion, with very 
high frontifpieces, which conceal the seal ropfs, have the appear 
ance of platforms, and afford the eye-a very, agreeable profpeg. 
The. two great .fquates are beautiful, and ornamented with 
fountains; and flatnes, of faints ; and. in the fireets, though a 
Jitdle:narrow, there;are abundance of hand(ame houfes, at 
ui & The bifhop’s feat may pafs for a, caftle: there are in ita 
number of, beautiful apartments, very welbfurnifhed,.and yop 
“breathe: there the,air of acourt): though:the,count de Lichten- 
ftein;,.who is the, prefent bithop, with,a revenue of near three 
hundred thoufand florias, chufes rather to appear.a good eccle- 


Gaftic, than a great lord. One cannot fay too much good of 
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this worthy and illuftrious prelate. He acts the>part of a faith 
ful fhepherd towards his flock; yet his exhortations. have not 
fo great force as his example: his charity prevents the wants of 
his neighbours; and he never refufes his perfonal affiftance to 
‘the fick, evenin thofe dangerous diftempers, whereby his owm 
health is:expofed to’ hazard. He never thinks of meddling in 
thofe affairs, which come not within the fphere of his office, 
and though lie is not ignorant, with regard to the affairs of this 
world, he makes no ufe of his knowledge therein, but to amufe 
himfelf, or furnifh matter of converfation. Heaisa little gouty 
man, about fifty-two years of age, with a countenance open 
and full of candour. He received the king with great declarae 
tions of fincere affection, and lodged him, with a good part of 
his retinue, in his own houfe; as well as he poffibly could. The 
chapter, whereof he is the head, confifts of men of the higheft 
birth. ‘There are among the canons, princes; counts, and 
barons, all men of good eftates, and that live like noblemen. . 

‘ Befides thefe, a great part of the Moravian nobility had 
tome to refide in this city, and the carnival there is well fup- 
plied with comedies, balls, mafquerades, and affemblies, Stran- 
gers may partake of thefe balls, by giving a ducat each for ad- 
miffion. The genius of the ladies of this country is not altoge- 
ther the fame as that of our ladies of quality: their,way of living 
has alittle of the libertine init; they become too foon familiar 
in their converfation, and have fomething too ruitic in their 
manner of expreffion. It is pretended that their private inter- 
views are very confiftent with the opinion, which one is apt to 
form of them, from their forwardnefs and coquetifh airs. But 
this 1 can by no means affirm: on the contrary, it feemyto me, 
that many of them are very referved, when one attempts to 
make advances tothem. Thofe, perhaps, on whom I made my 
obfervations, may be exceptions from the general rule: The 
gentlemen, who are of a contrary opinion, have poffibly met 
with fuch as were not the moft honourable and accomplithed of 
the fex. Thecafe muft remain undetermined, and we mult 
come at laft to this indifputable maxim, that there is a mix- 
ture of good and bad to be met with every where. 

« Mott of the inhabitants of Olmutz are nuns and monks; 
the college of the Jefuits is tolerably handfome, and contains 
above two hundred friars and fcholars, befides a great number 
of fervants. They value themfelves on having a very fine li- 
brary ;' and, indeed, the hall, ia which it is kept, may be called 
grand, with refpeét to its architeture and decorations: bug the 
library itfelf confifts only of commentaries on ithe fathers, trea 
tifes of fcholaftic theology, books of phyfic, and a great many 
hiftories of the church. . There are in it but a {mall number of 
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profane authors, except geographers and aftronomers, and nee 
thing elfe that can excite the attention of the curious. The 
convent of the order of the Premonftrants at Hradifch, near 
the city, is more beautiful, with regard to the building ; but 
the library is ftill lefs than the fociety’s.’ 

The third letter contains an account of the redu&ion of Igla, 
by the Saxons, but under the aufpices and proteéion-of the 
Pruffians ; for the reader may remember, that thofe two powers 
and that of France had, at this time, but one common intereft. 
This letter is written in a fenfible and foldier-like manner. In 
the fourth we have the following paflage, on which we fhall 
make no comment, as we are convinced that we are lJefs ac- 
quainted with the inhabitants of fome of the interior parts of 
Germany and Hungary, than with the favages of America. 

« The Hainacks, or Vallachians, are peafants, who inhabit the 
mountainous border, between Hungary and Moravia; they are 
very refolute, and live by plunder, even‘ in time of the ‘pro- 
foundeft peace. They come down, at times, to ravage the flat 
country ; where they take a particular pleafore in ranfoming 
the country clergymen, and, after having extorted from them 
fums in proportion to their abilities, they make them fay mafs 
gratis, and then recommend to thefe poor priefts good eecono- 
my, that they may be in a condition to pay the fame contribu- 
tion next year. In their rejoicings and dances, which are very 
much of the grotefque kind, they fing a ballad, the burthen of 
which imports, that if they-knew their children would not be 
as great robbers as their fathers, they would wring their necks 
about as foon as they were born.’ 

This¥ejter concludes with a ftory of a foldier getting the bet. 
ter of a clergyman, who wanted to frighten him in the fhape of a 
devil, which is fo ftale, and has been ferved up in fo many different 
manners, that it gives us fome fmall doubts as to the authenti- 
city of fome paftts of this performance. The three following 
letters, which includes a narrative of a-very fine retreat the 
Pruffians made at Chroudim, are well wrote, ahd not without 
military pertinence and precifion. ‘The fame may be faid of 
letters 9, 10, and‘r1, which concludes with the battle of Chou- 
tofitz, which was gained by the Pruffians, and whichis, indeed, 
defcribed in a mafterly manner. It would be injuftice to deny 
that the whole of the remainder of the firft part feems to be 
genuine. As to the fecond part, the firlt letter is dated from 
the camp under Schweidnitz, May 29, 1745, and isy indeed, 
hiftcrically inftruive, as to the firft battle of Landfhut. The 
fate may be faid of the fecond letter, the fubje& of which is 
the battle of Hohen-Fridberg ; which likewife was gained by the 
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fubje&t of the third is the battle of Soor; in which the king of 
Pruffia loft his baggage, but. gained the victory. Here the 
reader will meet with fome faéts that place his Pruffian majef- 
ty’s generalfhip in a true, but uncommon, light, The whole 
concludes with a letter on the expedition of the Pruffians into 
Saxony, ini the year 1745; but, by the editor’s own account, 
the author was not prefent at the actions related here, though 
his narrative appears to be fupported with authenticity. 

Notwithftanding what we have faid in favour of this fmall 
piece, we muft ftill be of opinion, that fome part of it is the 
compofition of the French editor; (for we cannot imagine thag 
an Englith bookfeller would venture on fuch an expedient) efpe- 
cially confidering the blind manner in which it is ufhered into 
the world. 





Art. VII. Ihe Modern Part of an Univerfal Hifory, from the 
Earlief?t Account of Time, Compiled from Original Writers. By 
the Authors of the Ancient Part. Vol. XXX1X. Bue. Pr. 5s, 
Millar. 


INCE the firft publication of this work, the alterations, ia 
favour of Great Britain, upon the continent of America have 
been fo important, that our authors feem to tnink the Britith 
intereft there is now connected with that of the Spanjth as well 
as the French. This confideration renders the plan of the 
work more extenfive than they originally apprehended it would 
have been. Before the péace of Fontainebleau, (or Paris) in 
1763, a mighty gulph lay between the dominions of Spain and 
Great Britain on the American continent, and now they are 
almoft contiguous, which makes a knowledge of the Spanifh 
America, (heretofore an objeét of curiofity) now a matter of 
confequence to a Britifh reader, The hiftory of French Ame- 
rica, for obvious reafons, becomes {till more important to our 
countrymen, as almoft the whole of it is now their own, un- 
der the aufpices and protection of their government. We could 
formerly read in Charlevoix, Hennepin, Lahontan, and a hun- 
dred other French authors, (for almoft every Frenchman who 
travelled in Canada, provided he could write, upon bis return 
to Europe, became its hiftorian, geographer, and. even its legi(- 
lator), the merry, mad, pranks of the Tfonnonthouans, the 
Outagamis, the Iroquois, and a thoufand other favages of ia- 
exprimable names, without taking any farther concern thao be- 
ing diverted with their humours, or difgufted with their cruel- 
ties. None buta prefeffed geographer then confulted.the map 
for the various communications between the lakes.of Canadas 
the 
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the fituation of the Onnontague and other numerous canton$/ 
fort Cataracouy, and the more diftant fettlement at Michill?- 
makinac, and many other parts : but all thofe particulars are 
now drawn home to ourfelves, and the hiftory of Canada and 
New France, is at prefent the hiftory of a great part of thé 
Britifh dominions. . 

The volume of Modern Hiftory before us is equal in its com- 
pofition ; but, for the above reafons, perhaps; fuperior in ifs 
utility, to any of the preceding. Add to this, it has the merit 
of novelty to recommend it, becaufe great part of its contents, 
particularly a continued hiftory of Canada to the prefent time, 
ig new to an Englifh reader; and the authors appear to havé 
wrote it with an eye to the improvements it may admit of un- 
der the Britifh government. At leaft, fuch is the idea we con- 
ceive of their defign,; from the part of it publifhed in this vo- 
lume. A hiftory, written upon fuch a plan, we cannot help 
thinking, muft be of national benefit, at this time -efpecially; 
as every one knows (though few inquire into the reafons) the 
immente difadvantages we lay under during our two laft Ame- 
rican wars by fuffering the French to get the afcendency over 
us, amongft thofe numerous American tribes that people the 
continent of North and Middle America, and whofe interna! 
hiftory becomes a moft important part of that of Canada. 

The authors begin this volume with a continuation of the 
hiftory of Peru, including that of the Incas, the religion, go- 
vernment, cuftoms, and manners of the ancient Peruvians, alt 
which, they obferve, are involved in as much obfcurity and un- 
certainty as the ancient hiftories of Greece and Rome. This 
part of the work is taken from Garcilaffo de la Vega, who was 
himfelf defeended from the Incas by the mother’s fide, and 
whofe account of the Peruvran barbarity, before the eftablifh- 
miihment of monarchy amongft them, is a high compliment to 
the civil as well as military virtues of his maternal anceftors. 
The deriving the defcent of Manco Capac and Caya Mama, the 
firit Inca and [ncanefs, from the fun and moon, is more fimple; 
and lefs replete with impious abfurdities than the accounts which 
the Chinefe, the Romans, the Greeks, and many other polité 
nations, give us of their feveral origins. It fhews us atthe fame 
time, how nations the moft diftant in their fituation, the moft 
difcordant in their chara€ters, and moft differing in their policy, 
nations unknown to one another, concurred to eftablifh the au- 
thority of their civil inftitutions, by inculcating the belief of a 
fupreme being. Manco Capac was the founder of Cufco, thé 
capital of Peru, and the great legiflator of that mighty monar- 
chy. ‘There is the lefs appéarance of his hiftory being fabulous, 


becaufe only his twelfth defcendant was upon the throne whett | 
Peru 
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Peru was invaded by the Spaniards. So that, at a mean calcus 
lation, Manco Capac might have been alive within 250 years of 
that period. By what we can collec from the work before us, 
which proceeds'upon the moft indubitable authorities, (though 
all his inftitutiotis are not icreprehenfible) he was the greateft 
founder, the moft virtuous Jegiflator, and the moft amiable 
philofopher that any people ever had, without excepting even 
the celebrated Confucius of the Chinefe. 

‘ This prince, fay our authors, likewife planted the valley of 
Sacfalumona; and twenty leagues round, eftablifhing fuch whole; 
fome regulations that the human fpecies multiplied and increaf- 
ed with the aftonifhing rapidity of plants, cherifhed and raifed 
by the parental hands of the fkilful hufbandman. ‘To every 
hew colony were communicated new inftrudtions, fitted to their 
peculiar circumftances. ‘Che arts of plowing and fowing, of 
planting and pruning, of forming aqueduéts and confervatories 
of water, of building; cloathing, and every other particular ne- 
ceffary to the commodious fuftenance of life, were taught toall ; 
but the laws of civil economy, for the fupport of friendfhip, 
brotherhood, atid the di€tates of naturé and reafon, were diver- 
fified.. It was laid down as a general maxim, that all unruly 
paffions fhould: be fubdued, all animofity one with another be 
forgot, and that they fhould diftribute impartially the fame juf- 
tice to others which they required for themfelves. Above all, 
the fage inca was careful to inculcate precepts of chaftity and 
delicacy with refpect to the fex, in which the Indians were hi- 
therto peculiarly grofs and brutal. He ordained that adultery 
fhould be capital, as well as murder, rapine, and robbery, For 
this purpofe, it was neceffary that marriage fhould be inftituted, 
and every man enjoined to take only one wife. _ This was laying 
equal reftraints upon beth fexes, which the inca thought would 
be a means to indace the women to bear the reftri€tion without 
repining. To ptevent confufton in the lineage, it was befides 
recommended, that the people fhould confine themfelves in their 
marriages to certain tribes, which, in our opinion, was the moft 
impolitic ordonnance of this legiflator, as it laid the foundation 
for feparate interefts, and divided the whole body of the people 
into cafts and clans, each of whom afterwards ftruggled for in- 
dependency. At twenty the men were fuppofed by the law to be- 
martiageable, and capable not only of propagating the fpecies, 
but of managing their families with prudence, and fupporting 
the neceffary labour; the women were allowed to marty earlier, 
for reafons deduced from the nature of their conftitutions, and 
the ftation allotted them in civil fociety. Over each of thefe 
tribes or colonies he appointed a chief, or curaca, who governed 
the people as the inca’s lieutenants, being refponfible to him for 
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their conduét. ‘Thefe perfons were chofen for their merit foles 
ly, without regard to any other diftinGtion; for when any of 
the people were obferved to be more religioufly fcrupulous in 
their devotion to the gods, more regardful of juftice, more oblig- 
ing to their equals, more obedient to their fuperiors, and affable 
to all, they were promoted to governments, to inftruct the more 
ignorant Indians. Until the fruits of their induftry could be reap- 
ed, the people were fupplied with provifion out of large ma- 
gazines, formed by the prudence of Manco Capac, who omitted 
nothing that became a great legitlator.’ — 

Many other particulars, efpecially concerning the royal fami- 
ly, then follow, and there is the lefs reafon for believing them 
to have been the inventions of later ages, becaufe they agree 
exaétly with the {tate in which the Spaniards found the Peruvians, 
and are void of thofe embellifhments and improvements which 
fiction has introduced in ai! other countries. Whenthe males 
of the royal family were obliged to fhave their hair, by way of 
diftinétion, the painful operation was performed by fo fimple 
‘an inftrument as a fharp flint, and the royal ears were bored by 
the point of a thorn. What is remarkable as to Manco Capac, 
is, that he left a race of princes as illuftrious as himfelf. His 
fucceffor was his fon, Sinchi Roca, by his fifter and queen Caya 
Mama, who likewife took his fifier to wife ; a cuftom that was 
denied to all the inferior ranks of people. ‘This prince’s legif- 
lation confifted chiefly in regulating the Peruvian police, and fet- 
tling the different degrees, ranks, judicatures, diftricts, and punifh- 
ments of his people. The next inca was Llogue Yupanqui. 
The fame may be faid of thofe firft incas, as was obferved of 
the firft kings of Rome ; the difference of whofe characters 
chiefly contributed to the greatnefs of their city and government ; 
for this Lloque was as warlike as his father and grandfather 
had been pacific. Notwithftanding this, he conquered but to 
humanize, and his arms only reduced thofe whom the wife in- 
ftitutions of his predeceffors could not reach; fo that he died 
with the reputation of the greateft captain and ftatefman who 
had yet filled the Peruvian throne. His fon and fucceflor was 
Mayta Capac, who, like other great conquerors, propagated the 
arts of peace by the horrors of war. To him was owing the 
humane inftitution of hofpitals amongft the Peruvians. Capac 
Upanqui was the next inca, and was the author of many public 
roads, buildings, and bridges for the beauty and conveniency of 
his dominions, which he greatly enlarged; and he too died with the 
reputation of a prudent, politic, and brave monarch, Inca Roea, 
the next and fixth inca, to all the merits both civil and political of 
his predeceflors, added the glory of inftituting {chools at Cufco, 


where the noble Peruvian youth were inftructed in the arts and 
{ciences, 
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fciences, in hiftory, poetry, philofophy, aftrology, mufic, and 
even divinity; their inftruCtors, or, as they were called, aman- 
tas, having noble appointments from the inca. The nextinca, 
Yahuarhuacac, was in his own nature timid and unenterpriz- 
ing. This funk him in the eyes of his fubje&s ; but his bro- 
ther gained him fome conquelis. This could not retrieve his 
charaéter ; and; after an inglorious reign of trouble and difqui- 
et, during which his dominions were bravely faved by his fon, 
whom he had banifhed for fome youthful exceffes, he was oblig- 
ed to refign the government to that prince, and, after a long 
life, he died in an honourable and happy privacy. . His fon 
Virachoca excelled all his predeceflors in all their virtues, and 
is faid to have reigned glorioufly for fifty years. If poffible he 
was exceeded by his fon and fucceflor Pachacatec, who built 
the magnificent palace at Cufco, and is faid to have feigned fe- 
venty years. Yupanqui was his fon and fucceffor, and every 
way worthy tobe fo; and his reign was equally glorious with 
thofe of his predeceffors. His fon Tupac Yupanqui did not de- 
generate from the virtues of his family, and is faid to have ens 
tertained a faint idea of the true God; nordid his fon'and fuc- 
ceffor Huayna Capac degenerate from him; as he is’ faid to 
have improved upon his father’s notion of a Being exiting fu- 
perior to the fun. The reader, in the former volume’ of this 
work, will meet with a detail of the conqueft of Peru by the 
Spaniards. We have mentioned the names and characters of 
the incas, becaufe the hiftory of Peru, before its fubjeétion to 
the Spaniards, is but litrle known, though abounding in 
events as interefting and glorious as thofe of any other coun- 
try ; and recalls to our minds, inthe a@tions of the incas, 
the ideas of a Trajan and Antoninus making war ‘in their 

wn perfons only for the happinefs of the barbarians againft 
whom they fought. This divifion of the Modern Hificry con 
taining that of Peru, is the only fenfible, and indeed intelligi- 
ble account to be met with, of that mighty empire; whofe 
tiches, at the time the Spaniards invaded it (if gold can cone 
ftitute riches) to ufe the poet’s phrafe,’ beggared all deferip~ 
tion; for, in comparifon of them, all the monarchies’ that ever 
exifted in the wor'd appear to have been poor and needy. ‘Next 
follows, in this volume, a genéral view of all the Spanith atid 
Poriuguefe fettlements on the continent of America, © parti- 
cularly of California, New Mexico, Florida, ‘and » Mexico 
Proper, or New Spain. The merit of this view is its concife- 
nefs, and its giving the reader an adequate idea of countries 
where few hiftorical fa&ts occur, and which were but little known 
before in the Englifh language. 
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There is. fomething remarkable in the natural hiftory of the 
province of Lima. ‘ Nothing, fay our authors, more various 
or uncertain can be imzgined than the climate and foil of this 
country, which, in fome places, is exceeding hot, in others in- 
fupportably cold, and at Lima always equal and temperate, be- 
caufe it never rains in this city. The feafons vary within the 
compafs of a few miles, and, in certain parts of the audience, alk 
the viciflitudes of weather are experienced in twenty-four hours. 
However, what is moft fingular is, that no rains fall, or rivers 
flow on the fea-coaft, though they are fupplied by thick fogs, 
and dark clouds, that never, however, condenfe into fhowers. 
This pheenomenon hath exercifed the wits of many naturalitts ; 
fome afcribe it to the conttancy of the fouth winds, which propel 
the vapours exhaled from the fea infenfibly to the fame point. 
Others, unfatished with this explication, attribute it to the cold- 
nefs of the fouth wind; but this is more liable to exception 
than the former, even admitting that it was eitablifled upon 
fact; the contrary of which is true. The moft rational account of 
the pheenomenon is, that in fummer when the atmofphere is 
moft rarified, the infiuence of the fun’s rays proportionally ele- 
vates the vapours, and gives them a greater degree of rarefaction. 
The vapours then touching the lower part of the atmofphere, 
when the winds blow with the greateft force, are carried away 
before they can rife tothe height required for melting into 
drops, and confequently no rain, can be formed. All vapours 
ifluing from the earth, are wafhed along the lower region of the 
atmofphere, without any impediment; and the winds blowing 
always from the fouth, and the vapours being rarified in pro- 
portion to the heat of the fun, its great adtivity hinders them 
trom combining. Hence, during the whole fummer, the air is 
clear, and quite free of all exhalations. With refpect to the 
winter, if it may be fo called, the rays of the fun being lefs per- 
pendicular to the furface of the earth, the atmofphere becomes 
confiderably more condenfed ; but the fouth winds {till more fo, 
as being loaded with the cold particles from the frozen zone, 
which particles it communicates to the vapours as they iffue 
from the earth, and confequently renders them more condenfed 
than in the fummer ; hence they are hindered from rifing with 
the famecelerity as before. Yet this mift or fog is incapable of 
being converted into rain, hail, or fnow, becaufe all the adventi- 
tious particles are congealed, and thus cannot unite with the 
effluvia from the earth, fo as to overcome the refiftance of the 
air that fupports them; for the quantity of thofe which have 
afcended to a fufficient height for combining, is too inconfider- 
able to withftand the continual diffipation occafioned by the 


fun’srays. ‘This is the bypothefis of the ingenious Antonio de 
Ulloa, 
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Ulloa, which we have given for the fatisfaction of the curious 
reader, though we think it liable to obje€tion, and by no means 
adequate to the difficulty.’ 

Next follows a fhort defcription and account of the prefent 
ftate of Terra Firma, cal'ed alfo the New or Golden Caftile, 
and of Peru and Chili, Buenos Ayres, Paraguay, Brafil, &c. in 
which the commodities and curiofities of each province are fpe- 


cified. 


© We may judze, fay our authors, fpeaking of the audience of ’ 


Quito, of its extent and populoufnefs, from the computation 
given by Ulloa, of the number of its inhabitants, which, 
cluding all degrees, he reckons to amount to fixty thoufand, nine 
tenths of whom are Indians, mulattocs, and their defcendants. 
They are divided into four claffes, the principal of which are the 
Spaniards in dignity, but by no meansin wealth, as they refufe 
to apply themfeives to any mechanic bufinefs, confidering it as 
a difgrace to that quality on which they fo highly value them- 
felves, and refling perfe@ly fatisfied with being more proud and 
more wretched than the Meztizos, whofe pride is regulated by 
prudence. They readily apply themfelves to the arts, and ar- 
rive at great perfection in the more polite ; fuch as fculptute 
and painting. A Meztizo, called Miguel de Santiago, acquir- 
ed fo much reputation, that his paintings were applauded and 
bought at a great price in Rome, the fcene of the fine arts ; and 
what renders many of the admirable pieces of painting and 
fculpture executed in Quito ftill more exquifite is, that the artifts 
are deftitute of many of the tools and inftruments requifite 
to bring their works to the higheft perfeQlion. Young perfons 
of family are inftruéted in philofophy and divinity ; fome pro- 
ceed tothe ftudy of the civil law, but follow that profeflion with 
reluctance. The belles lettres is entirely negle&ted and unknown; 
poetical and hiftorical knowledge is of norepute; but from the 
vivacity and fubtilty difplayed in the old fcholaftic metaphyfical 
jargon, we may venture to pronounce, that the Meztizos*would 
become proficients in more ufeful and rational fcience, if it 
were. once introduced, and the prejudice againft innovation 
overcome.’ 

Amongft other curious particulars; we recommend to our 
readers the defcription of the Tefuit republic at Paraguay, the 
whole of which we fhould have given, becaufe it is the moft ac- 
curate we have ever met with, had it not been too long for.a 
quotation, and too conne&ed'to be divided, ‘The defcription 
of Brafil, belonging to the Portuguefe, from whence the trade 
of England receives fuch vaft benefits, ought, at this time, to 


be peculiacly interefting to a Britifh reader; and the account of 


Surinam, the Dutch fettlement, within which the reveilion of 
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the Negroes at Berbice falis, cannot fail to engage the curiofity 
of the public, as it difplays very particularly the importance of 
that revoir. 

The fixteenth feion of this work contains a hiftory of the 
firft eftablifhment and progrefs of the Britith fettlements in North 
America. Within this fe¢tion are comprehended the hiftory of 
Virginia, Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, New England, New 
York, and New Jerfey. The writers feem to have had a diffi- 
cult tafk iu rendering this fection worthy the other parts of the 
work. They have, however, fucceeded admirably well, notwith- 
ftanding the barrennefs of hiftorical events which thofe countries 
afford, without entering, into commercial or political diquifi- 
tions, which would have been very inconfiftent with their work. 
We have here an account of all the public tranfactions relating 
to, and public benefits arifing from, thofe noble fertlements. 
We can, however, eafily obferve, that the narrative is, in a great 
meafure, fuited to the materials from which they were obliged 
to write, a diverfity of which arofe from the circumftances ra- 
ther than the genius of the feveral colonies. ‘Thofe inhabitants 
of eftablifhments that were formed under vaft difadvantages and 
difcouragements, by their perfevering indultry and intrepidity 
(which was the cafe with many of our Englifh fettlements) can- 
not be fuppofed to have time for biftorical labours, and their 
private hillory forms that of the colonies, but is improper for 
more geeral relations. It was otherwife with the province of 
New England, many of whote firft planters and patrons were 
themfelves {cholars, and therefore feminaries of learning early 
took root amongit them. ‘Thus we fee their hiftory in this 
work is more copious and full than that of our other colonies, 
The authors were under another difadvantage, which they have 
very judicioufly avoided in executing this part of their undertak- 
ing. The molt brilliant events in the hiltory of Englith Ameri- 
ca are thofe of the laft war, in which all our colonies co-ope- 
rated, according to their different abilities. Had the hiftory of 
each been particularly related, the repetitions of the fame ad- 
ventures and expeditions, in which they all equally fhared, 
mult have been endiefs as well as difgufting.. We are there- 
fore told, that the particular tranfaQions of each province, dur- 
ing the late war, are referved for the hiftory of Canada, where, 
fay the authors, as in cne common center, the merits and fpirit, 
curing that war, of all our North American colonies will ap- 
pear in their full and true light, and thereby prevent numerous 
repetitions. 

The hiftory of Canada, now an Englith province, which 
follows, is highly interefting to Britith readers. The authogs 
have availed themfelves of all they could colleét from the beft 
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French writers concerning this country; and feem all along to 
make the following diftinétion, viz. between their vanity and 
their veracity : the firit being as little to be fufpected with re- 
gard to our country, as the latter i is with regard to their own. 
That Canada could be conquered by Britons was an idea. 
that never could enter into a Frenchman’s head ; ; and therefore, 
we may well fuppofe, that the jefuits, the miffionaries, and the 
officers both civil and military, were very fincere in all the re- 
lations they either publifhed or laid before their court, concern- 
ing the neans of improving that colony, the different branches 
of its trade, manufactures, and produéts, mineral, animal, and 
vegetable ; its fifheries, its quarries, lakes, rivers, and feas. 
Neither can we queftion their fincerity, in their reprefentations 
of the various caufes that hurt the interefts of the colony. The 
work before us makes it extremely probable that the jefuit 
miffionaries and ecclafiaftics were the true obitacles that pre- 
vented Canada from becoming a great and a flourifhing colony. 
It was at firft in a great meafure peopled by French Calvinifts. 
* William de Caen, fay our authors, {peaking of the firft fettlers, 
a Calvinift, and one of the new patentees, vifited Canada in 
perfon, and was well received by the new colonifis. Here we 
cannot help obferving, that had it not been for the impolitic 
introduction of the ecclefiaftics into the isew colony, they might 
have been in a flourifhing condition. But, to bigotry and en- 
thufiafm, they joined craft and avarice, and above all, an un- 
bounded defire to enlarge the power and riches of their feveral 
orders. For this purpofe, they formed parties amongft the 
natives, inftru&ting them in all the refinements of European 
falfhood, in the practice of rapine, revenge, and every diaboli- 
cal crime that heated fancy and felfith views can fuggeft. Cham- 
plain was not a man of a caft either to difcover or to remedy 
thofe diforders, and Pontgrave, in whom Caen very defervedly 
repofed his greateit confidence, was, by the bad ftate of his 
health, forced to return to France in 1623.” 

‘ The religious difputes, continue they, that then prevailed 
in France, was probably the chief reafon why, about the year 
1626, Quebec began to affume the face of acity ; but, as it was 
under a Huguenot direétion, the jefuits prevailed with the duke 
de Ventadour to write a fharp letter to Caen, whom they repre- 
fented as being the author of all the difficulties they met with. 
This divided ftate of the colony had almoit ruined it. The natives 
maffacred the French wherever they could fecurely do it, and 
religious difputesin the colony came to fuch a height, that, in 
1627, when Champlain returned to Quebec, he found no ad- 
vances had been made either in building houfes or clearing the 
ground. The jefyits, fome of whom were not only men of tar 
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tereft but quality, made ftrong complaints on this at the French 
court, throwing all the blame upon Caen and his affociates, 
who minded nothing but the fur-trade. 

¢ Richelicu was then firft and fole minifter of France, and his 
charafter cannot be unknown to our readers. He hated the 
French Proteftants, and refolved entirely to alter the conftitu- 
tion of Quebec.’ 

Notwithftanding all this, the Englith, who, foon after, con- 
quered Quebec, and the Proteftants, maintained the chief inter- 
eft there, and the jefuits muft have been rooted out af the co- 
Jony, had they not perfuaded the French court, about the year 
1632, to banith all Protefiants, out of Canada, fo that it was 
entirely planted with good Catholics. ‘ Whatever endowments 
the French may be poffefied of as a people, they certainly aéted 
impoliticly on this occafion; and their public was the dupe of 
the European jefuits, who thought to extend their power and 
influence at the expence of the company.’ The authors prove 
the jufinels of the above obfervation, by a continual dedudtion 
of faéts, which evince that, though the jefuits were extremely in- 
defatigab!e in converting the Indians to popery, they negle&ed 
to give them the fmalleft idea of Chriftianity, one of the main 
principles of which is a fubmiffion to the civil power: £ All they 
fiudied was, to inftru& the poor natives in ceremony, fuperfti- 
tion, and in myfteries which they could not comprehend. They 
continued rude as to all the arts of civil life, and ignorant in the 
principles of fociety, induftry, and moral virtue ; and though 
nominally Chriftians, they were as real favages as ever.’ In fhort, 
the work before us plainly proves, that the intereft of the mother- 
country was itarved between the perpetual vgracioufnefs of the 
jefuits for power amongit the natives, and that of the Quebec 
company of Old France for wéalth, by the trade of Canada, 
The jefuits, however, appear to have always had the afcenden- 
ey at court; and in the year 1659, they had intereft enough ta 
procure a bifhop of their own ftamp to be appointed for the fee 
of Quebec. 

Our authors, as we have already mentioned, had the vanity 
of the French nation to combat in this hiltory, as well as the 
practices of the jefuits ; and we cannot help thinking they have 
dione it with great fpirit and judgment, not only by confuting 
from other evidences, but from their own works, all that they 
have advanced again{t the Englifh; and the following quotation 
will plainly evince of what great importance, even in a nati- 
onal fenfe, this work is to the public of England. 

‘ The afcendancy of the jefuit counfels at the court of France 
¢ould net render it entirely infenfible of their engroffing prac- 
tices amongft the favages; and therefore repeated crders were 
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fent to Talon, that the miffionaries fhould by all means inftru& 
the children of the favages in the French language. The.jefuits 
have not informed us, why that inftruétion, fo evidently bene- 
ficial to the colony, was not followed ; but we are given to un- 
derftand, that they had the addrefs to gain over to their intereft 
Colbert as wellasTracy; and, in general, that the inftrudtion was 
dropt, becaufe of the difficulties attending it. In the mean while, 
Talon exerted amazing talents in promoting the profperity and 
commerce of the colony. He had been told of filver mines that 
were to be found in Canada ; but in this he was foon undeceiv- 
ed by experience: other mines, however, were difcovered in 
great abundance, and efpecially thofe ofiron ; and Talon form- 
edafcheme for manufacturing it, and fhipping it to Europe 
from Gafpey, then in poffeffion of the French. In Auguft, 1666, 
he employed la Teffarie to difcover mines ; and he found a very 
fine one of iron, with a profpe& of copper and other mines. 
Soon after Talon went to France, and prevailed with Colbert 
to fend la Potardiere, a famous miner, to Canada, where he 
made a moft favourable report of the mines, particularly thofe 
about the town of Champlain, and Cape Magdalen, between Que- 
bec and Trois Rivieres. In the year 1668, full liberty of commerce 
was publifhed in Canada; and this, together with the difcovery 
ofthe mines, and a tannery manufaéture, which had been fetup 
with great appearance of fuccefs, raifed very high expectations 
in all who had the leait concern with Canada. It may perhaps 
give fome information to a Britifh reader, at this time, to be 
informed, that, notwithftanding all the promifing appearances 
of this colony from its mines and manufactures, they came ta 
nothing; unaccountably, as father Charlevoix fays, though the 
reafon is very plain. It was againft the intereft of the jefuits, his 
brethren, that any thing but their own commerce fhould flourifh 
in Canada. They knew that if the inhabitants fhould once be 
poffeffed of a fpirit of commerce, their functions muft ceafe of 
courfe.’ 

We cannot help owning ouir impatience to fee the remaining 
part of this hiftory, as well as that of Louifiana and Florida, 
executed in the fame manner, and upon the fame principles as 
thofe of the volume now before us. Experience of paft times, 
which can only be gained by hiftory, is the fureft direétory, 
next to great abilities and virtuous intentions, for government ; 
and this work has an advantage which feldom occurs, that of 
uniting, in the account of this valuable acquifition, hiftorical 
Knowledge with national interetts, 
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Art. VIII. The Adventures of Patrick O’Donnel, zx bis Travels 
through England and Ireland. Written by bimfelf. 12mo. Pr. 
2s. 6d. Williams. 


HIS is one of the moft ferious hiftories we remember to 

have read, and our author has-had feveral ferious mo- 
tives for writing it; he has been a tennis-ball of fortune, he 
has had an inclination to relate his adventures, and live over 
again. He was apprehenfive his papers, after his death, might 
fall into rude hands, who would not do his memory as much 
juftice as he himfelf can ; but his chief motive feems to be, that 
relating his adventures will be a very pleafant amufement, par- 
ticularly to himfelf. He propofes the re&itude of his own 
conduét as a chart to guide ours, and indeed, if we except his 
giving one or two challenges, fighting one or two duels, de- 
bauching one or two young ladies, together with betraying a 
wretch to the gallows who trufted him, we think our author 
has no great crimes to anfwer for. Perhaps, like the butler in 
Addifon, he fancies himfelf guilty of no fin, becaufe he ne- 
ver committed murder. 

Near one half of this book is the hiftory of Patrick’s grand- 
father and father; the other half contains the hiftory of Pa- 
trick himfelf. A triumvirate of graver perfonages we don’t 
recolle& among our acquaintance. Every incident gives rife 
to reflexion: wherever the father or the fon move, metaphy- 
fics, ethics, and divinity fink before them. Could the totter- 
ing throne of virtue be fupported by any fingle arm, ‘ Etiam 
hac defenfa fuiffent.? O let Patrick alone for that ! 

Patrick O'Donnel, of the family of the O’Donnels of Car- 
rickfergus (we fuppofe this family fomething related to the 
Donnellys, but this by the bye) was the grandfon of a carpenter, 
who pafied his time in comforting the broken hearted, fmoak- 
ing his pipe, and chatting with the prieft of the parifh. Pa- 
trick’s father, a man, as he tells us, © poffeffed of a very fickle 
brain, was fo very volatile that every object that {truck the re- 
tina of his eye immediately paffed from thence to the brain, 
and all remonftrances to him were written upon fand, and wath- 
ed away by the feelings of the foul.” However, though fo very 
volatile at firft, in the latter part of his life he gave good ad- 
vice, and would often exclaim at boys heads being ftuffed with 
the rules of grammar, and often, ashe thus fpoke, would flap 
his hand with great vehemence on the table. Patrick-liftened, 
and, as he tells us himfelf, profited by the inftru€tion, and 


we can here bear witnefs to the truth of the affertion. Such 
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being O’Donnel, the father’s frame of mind, it was no won- 
der, that when a boy he fhould engage in amours; two wo- 
men fervants were turned away upon his account, while he 
was yet at fchool. But the remedy was worfe than the difeafe. 
When he had none elfe to fall in love with, he fell in love with 
the fchoolmafter’s niece; fhe was therefore fent away to Newry, 
and thither he refolved to follow her: thus old Q’Donnel, while 
he was young, travelled forward from Belfaft to Hilfborough, 
from Hilfborough to Loughbrickland, and from Loughbrick- 
Jand to Newry, where he met Mifs O’Flaherty (for that was her 
name) and fo they then travelled off together. Upon return- 
ing from this adventure, he led a very idle, diffolute life; but 
mils O’Flaherty lived ftill worfe than he, fhe run him in debt,and 
fo he ran away from her. At length when old O’Donnel arrived 
atthe age of forty, ‘ reafon took place and returned joyful to her 
throne, he found that the happinefs his paffions had told him 
they would lead him to was ideal only, it was a bubble, that 
floating on the air’s vaft bofom broke with the breath that 
caufed it ;’? fo he made a refolution to fave his foul. In this 
pious refolution he was ftrengthened fome time after by the mi- 
ferable death of the tender O’Flaherty, whom he met in Dub- 
jin accidentally, ‘ Hervitals were confumed by exceflive dram 
drinking!’ But the melancholy caufed by her death was foon 
removed by the kind affiduities of Mr. O’Dogherty (for that 
was the gentleman’s name) who invited him to Cork, There 
he had not been above three weeks before he found his excef- 
five grief vifibly abated by the company of Mr. O’Dogherty’s 
fitter, in whofe converfation old O’Donnel tafted a peculiar 
pleafure; and foon chearfulnefs and ferenity beamed in his 
countenance. Mifs O’Dogherty appeared to him a lady of un- 
affected piety, and artlefs innocence, fo that Hymen was foon 
called in to tie the connubial knot. But alas, it was foon 
difcovered, that the feeds of levity and wantonnefs were fown 
in her difpofition, and it being a fertile foil, they produced a 
plentiful crop. Nothing could have counterbalanced this, but 
her declaring herfelf with child, and this child was no other, 
nor no lefs, than Patrick! Young O’Donnel was fcarce born, 
when old O’Donnel was made a cuckold; this lady of the fa- 
mily of the O’Dogherty’s fquandered away her hufband’s 
fubftance, and admitted a whole feraglio of gallants to furrouud 
her. Among others, a young officer found way to her bed, 
who ran old O’Donnel through the body for having deteéted 
them. However, all this did not pafs unpunifhed ; for one of 
them, a merchant, was fued at law for crim. con. which 
obliged him to leave the city without paying one farthing of 

damages ; 
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damages; and foon after Mrs. O’Donnel herfelf went off, hav- 
ing broke open the bureaus, and taken away every thing of 
value. When old O’Donnel found out how he had been ufed, 
he wondered and looked, and looked, and wondered. 
John, faid he to the fervant, confufion in his face, and fur- 
prife in his whole deportment, John, what is the meaning of 
all this? Upon my word, Sir, faid John, (whom we fuppofe 
to have been a fellow of uncommon penetration) with a faul- 
tering voice, and with a look of amazement, I know nothing 
about it:’ His defpair, however, was much abated at the ap- 
pearance of his fon Patrick, our biographer, to whom, < ftretch- 
ing out his hands with a melancholy fmile, my dear Patrick, 
faid he, thy unfeeling mother has left thee, has left me, but 
I will be a mother to thee asI am thy father ;’ at thefe words 
young Patrick’s eyes let fall a fhower of pearly drops : however 
his father was as good as his word, and continued giving him 
very good advice till the moment of his death, which happen- 
ed fome years after. 

Such is the hiftory of old Mr. O’Donnel, which takes up 
almoft half the book, and now we come to Patrick himfelf, 
who is Jeft an orphan at feventeen. After felling all that was 
bequeathed him, which amounted to fomethiug above fifty 
pounds, he became clerk to an attorney; but falling into com- 
pany with a fharper, he was foon reduced to his laft thirteen. 
What moveable this may be, we are utterly at a lofs to de- 
termine; we fuppofe it fignifies fome branch of Irifh manufac- 
ture: but to proceed, upon difpofing of this thirteen, he was re- 
venged upon the fharper in a boxing-match, for they both met 
foon after, fiript, and boxed it out fairly. O’Donnel gave his 
antagonift blows in his face, in his breaft, in his ftumach, 
that made him fick of the battle; but at laft, colleGing all his 
ftrength, he hit him fuch a blow in the ‘ bread-bafket’ as 
made him fpin to t’other end ofthe room. Here again we are 
at a lofs to know what our biographer means by the bread- 
bafket: but we are apt to fuppofe that the fharper, while box- 
ing, caught up the bread-bafket, and ufed it as a weapon of 
offence ; and this is the more probable, as they boxed in an 
alehoufe. But again to proceed , Soon after this victory he be- 
came acquainted with an author, one Mr. Hughes, and with him 
travelled to London. ‘ He was highly delighted at reaching 
this great metropolis, this emporium of trade and envy of the 
world: its gilded turrets, its fuperb temples, its rattling coaches, 
and fplendid figns, ‘all arrefted his attention as he marched to 
take lodgings at the Black Lion in Water Lane. It was in 


this city “that he fir faw the charming Charlotte, of whom we 
fhali 
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fhall hear more hereafter. * Charlotte was then juft fixteen? 
and nature had lavifhed all her gifts with fuch profufion, that 
each bold fpectator of fo much beauty confeffed fhe was the 
peerlefs paragon of the lovely fex. Nature had vermillioned 
her cheeks with her own moft delicate rouge, the fillies and rofes 
contending in fweet emulation for excellence. A fmall beautiful 
foot peeping from under her cloaths, forced its idea to our 
fancy, and raifed thirteen thoufand agreeable images: Paint 
a more lovely obje& if you can? With this lady he fell defpe- 
rately in love,. and foon after fell deeply into poverty. Then 
he became a ftrolling ‘player, and ated George Barnwell and 
Othello with great applaufe; then he fell defperately in love 
with mifs B , who afted Defdemona with as much applaufe 
as he. Mifs B— was the pattern of chaftity, but the Hibernian’s 
importunities were powerful. In fhort, Patrick was happy, 
and paffed fome ‘ undefcribable’ moments in her arms. He 
was then made manager of the company, “and though Spout= 
well, a good ator, oppofed, he continued in the adminiftra- 
tion, till he had faved enough to purchafe a commiffion; and, 
at the head of his men, once more met his friend Mr. Hughes, 
whom he had formerly known as an author, but'who was now 
a man of fortune, ahd matried to the angelic Louifa, the 
beautiful Charlotte’s fifter. ‘After this interview he was, by 
his friend’s affiftanhce, made a captain, and then he refcued 
the beautiful Charlotte, ‘who was on the point © of being ra- 
vithed by robbers in Hornfey wood ;? he bound them, carried 
them before juftice Fielding, who fent them to Newgate to be 
difpatched the enfuing feffionsat Tyburn. ‘The tender Chars 
lotte now falls in love with him in good ‘earneft ; upom which 
he fought a duel with his rival, the captain of a ‘tan of war, 
andran him through the body, Being obiiged to abfcond for 
this, he fells his commiffion, returns to Ireland, is robbed of 
his money, and, being in verylow circumftances, meets fome- 
time after with Spoutwell his former ftroiling companion, who 
Iends him twenty guineas, and invites him to go upon. .the 
highway. Spoutwell it feems was .the. man who had lately 
robbed him, and O’Donnel was refolved to have his revenge. 
He therefore fallies out with Spoutwell and two more of his 
companions, pretending to afiift them in robbing, but refolv- 
ed upon tlie firft opportunity to betray them. la fhort, they 
met with a lieutenant of O’Donnel’s acquaintance, who, with 
his fervant and our biographer, take Spoutwelland the other 
two robbers prifoners, condué them to jail at Cork, and there 
they hang every man of them: whether he had ‘the reward 
we are not told. From Cork he travels to Dublinyas ufual, talk- 
ing 
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ing of virtue .hy the way. But in Dublin whom fhould he 
meet but his mother, who, by marrying a Lifbon merchant, 

had by this time acquired immenfe riches. Philipfon was her 
name, fhe was of the family of the O’Dogherty’s. Their meet- 
ing was tender. ‘ Her eyes bedmed with parental, and his 
eyes flathed with filial affection. Unable to bear the load of joy, 

which then opprefied her, my fon, my fon, faid the, and faint- 
ed in his arms.’ The reft of the hiftory is difpatched 1 m a fin- 
gle page. Charlotte arrives in Dublin, and is married to the 
expecting O’Donnel. She was ftill as beautiful as ever; fhe had 
once like to have been ravifhed herfelf, and now in her turn 
looked perfeQly ravifhing. 


« Grace was in all her fteps, heaven in her eye, 
In every gefture dignity and love :’ . 


Such is -O’Donnel’s. § life’s hiftory,?’ and we mult candidly 
confefs that there are good lines in it. Thofe we have laft 
quoted are by no means the worft: they may amufe fome, and 
perhaps the reader would be equally pleafed if we held up to his 
view our biographer’s reflexions, or.difplayed him as the mora- 
lift as well as the hiftorian. Who, for inftance, would, not be 
delighted to hear him talk of ‘the blifs in reverfion confe- 
quentially attendant on a good life; or of vice, putting on the 
cloaths of virtue, thoughts adapted tothe learned and grave, 
or fitter for all the lovers of good things, and defigned to re- 
found in Ballyhaife’s awful groves and fhady retirements.’ May 
Ballyhaife, wherever it be, ftill enjoy the beauties of a work, 
profeffedly written for its fhades, and let us be the firft to felict- 
tate its philofophic auther upon the chance he itands of ftill en- 
joying, unmolefted, his favourite obfcurity. 








Art. IX... 4 Review of the genuine Do&rines of Chriftianity. 
Comprebending Remarks on feveral principal Calviniltical Doc- 
trines; and fome Obfervations on the Uje of Reafon in Religion, 
on Human Nature, and Free Agency, By joleph Towers. 8v0. 
Pr. is.6a.  Sandby. 


HE Author of this tra&, haying firft eftablifhed a prin- 
ciple, which, \in our opinion, muft be admitted by 

every reafonable man, namely, that #%e may with fafety and 
propriety follow reafon in an examination of what are the ge- 
nuine do€trines of the gofpel, proceeds to fhew that the opi- 
nions of ‘the -Calvinifts, and other fectaries, differ widely from 
what Chrilt and his apofiles appear chiefly to have inculcated 


upon thofe to whom they preached. In pages 18 and 19, the 
5 , author 
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author-obferves, that thofe who have imbibed the moft abfurd. 
and inconfiftent notions of Chriftianity, read and quote the 
Epiftles of St. Paul, much oftener than they do the gofpels ; 
this he accounts for by their being in fome places difficult and 
obfcure, and confequently better calculated to countenance any 
favcurite do@rine, than thofe parts of fcripture lefs capable of 
perverfion. 

It is not to be. wondered at, that modern feétaries fhould 
thus avail themfelves of the obfcurity of St. Paul’s epiftles; as 
St. Peter obferves, there are fome things in them hard to be 
underftood, which thofe that were unlearned and unftable 
wrefted, even in his time, to their own defirution. 

Nothing can be more certain, than that Chrift, in the repre- 
fentations which he gives of the future world, always defcribes 
the final ftate of men as determined by their own moral cha- 
raters. Now if this ftate was to be determined by a meer 
arbitrary election of fome favoured individuals to eternal life, 
without any refpect to their own perfonal merits, whilft the 
remainder of the human race were fuffered to perith, (which is 
the opinion of the Calvinifts) or if it had been determined by 
the warmth and fervency with which they had relied upon the 
merits of Jefus Chrift, according to the doétrine of the Me- 
thodifts, it would be yery extraordinary, that thefe reprefen- 
tations of Jefus Chrift, as well as thofe of the apoftles in the 
other parts of the New Teftament, fhould concur in declaring 
that, in the world to come, men would be rewarded or punithed 
according to their works. 

It is indeed evident, from a general view of all our Saviour’s 
difcourfes, parables, and public inftru@tions, that their fole 
tendency is to inculcate the fincere practice of piety, humility, 
benevolence, and the moft exalted virtue. Calvinifm and 
Methodifin both run counter to this, as the former fuppofes 
the falvation of mankind to depend upon the arbitrary election 
of God, and the latter lays it down as a maxim, that men 
are accepted in proportion to the degree of their faith, and 
that good works are entirely unneccflary fo falvation. Thefe 
two erroneous do€trines our author refutes, by making it appear, 
from feveral paffages ef fcripture, that man has a natural abi- 
lity to conform to the rules of religion, as well as to difcern 
the exiftence and charaéter of the deity, by the unaffifted’ light 
of reafon. To this effec, Peter exprefled himfelf after having 
healed a Jame manin the temple. Repent ye therefore, and be 
converted, that your fin may be blotted eut ; and concluded with 
telling them, that God had raifed up bis fon Fefus, and fent him 
to ble/s them, in turning away every one of them from bis inigquities. 
From thefe texts it is plain, that St. Peter confidered men as 
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free agents, who had a power to regulate their condaét as 
they thought proper. 

The Methodifts having endeavoured to fupport their dofrine 
of faith without works, by citing the epiftles of St. Paul, who has 
declared that men fhall be faved by faith alone, and not by the 
worksofthelaw ; the author of the work before us, after having 
premifed, that thefe epiftles were written to particular churches 
and perfons on particular occafions, and had immediate re- 
ference to fome- contentions and difputes, which had arifen in the 
primitive churches, a circumftance which could not but make 
Se. Paul's epiftles more difficult to be underftood, than many 
other parts of the facred writings, then fhews that, by a pro- 
per attention to the view of the apoftle in writing the epiftle, 
from whence the above words aré taken, it may be eafily made 
appear, that they do not favour the methodiftical do&rine of 
faith without works. 

In the apoftle’s time, there were many of the Jews who had 
émbraced chriftianity, but who neverthelefs were very much 
atfached to the ceremonial law of Mofes, and who laboured to 

rove, that it was neceflary for the Geiitifes, and all the pro- 
feffors of chrittiansty,"to conform to thé Mofaic rites; thefe St. 
Paul oppo! fes, ard fhews that chriftians might be faved by their 
faith in Chrift, without the works of the Jaw, i, e. without ob- 
ferving thofe ceremonial rites. 

By thefe and many moré citations, the author of this trea- 
tife fully proves, that the tenets of the Methodifts and Cal- 
vinifts are contrary to feripture. We fhould exceed the limits 
of an article, were we td produce them’ all, though they are 
equally appofite. We. fhall, therefore, conclude by recony- 
‘mending the perufal of this pamphlet to all fe€taries, as it is, 
in our opinion, perfefly well calculated to convince them of 
“their errors ;. errors fo pernicious, that we cannot but affent to 
the obfervation of this writer, that the oppofition of the deifts 
‘haS done lefs hurt to chriftianity, than the abfurd and incon- 
‘fiftent reprefentations given of the chriftian fyftem by its mif- 
taken friends, 





Arr. X. A xew and accurate Syftem of Natural Hiftory; ccntaining 
I. The Hiftery of Quadrupedes, including Amphibious Animals, 
Frogs, and Lizards, with their Properties and Ujes.in Medicine. 
Il. The Hiftory of Birds, with the Methed of bringing up thofe of 
the finging Kind. 111, The Hiftory of Fifbes and Serpents, includ- 
ing Sea-Turtles, Cruftaceous and Shell-Fijbes ; with their medi« 
.cinal Ujes. IV. The Hiftory of Infeés, with their Properties and 
Ufes in Medicine. V. The Hiftory of Waters, Earths,- Stones, 
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Fiffils, and Minerals ; with their Virtues, Properties, and Medi- 
cinal Ufes: To which is added, the Method in which Linneus bas 
treated thefe Subjets, VI. The Hiftory of Vegetables, as well 
Foreign as Indigenous, including an Account of the Roots, Barks, 
Woods, Leaves, Flowers, Fruits, Seeds, Refins, Gums, and con- 
creted ‘Fuices; as alfo their Properties, Virtues, and Ufes in Me- 
dicine; together with the Method of cultivating thofe planted in 
Gardens. By R. Brookes, M. D. Author of the General Prac- 
tice of Phyfic. Jn Six Volumes 12mo. Vol. I. Price 38. Ode 
Newbery. 


HIS is a pofthumous publication, and it is a little re- 
markable, that the only ufeful body of natural hiftory 
which we had in our language before it, was publifhed in the 
fame manner ; for our learned countryman Ray left his work 
to be made public after his death, as Doctor Brookes has done 
in the prefent inftance. Nor is it to be wondered at that in 
an hiftory of nature, where frefh matter is ftill growing under 
the pen, fuch works fhould be coeval with their writers, and 
only end with the lives of their authars. 
Doétor Brookes the author is now no more, and praife at fuch 
a time cannot be accounted flattery in us who give it, nor can 
it ferve him to whom it is given. The French upon the death 
of any ufeful member of the republic of letters never mifs the 
occafion of fetting his merits in the ftrongeit light, and giving 
him thofe honours the world refufed him while living. | Inftead 
of panegyric let us do juftice. Doétor Brookes ever appeared 
to us as one of the moft induftrious, ufeful, and accurate com- 
pilers of his age. . He was one of thofe characters in the re- 
public of letters who go on filently -and laborioufly, widening 
the land-marks of fcience, without being known to fame, or 
without feeming much to regard it. Cool, accurate, and timid, 
afferting nothing without the cleareft proofs, difdaining the 
borrowed ornaments of imagination, and contented with 
the fimple drefs of truth. In fhort, the charaéer which was 
given.a late accurate writer feems entirely applicable to him. 
He was of the number of thofe obfcure philofophers, who, fur- 
nifhed with a right underftanding, judge foundly of all things, 
living among each other in peace, and an _ intercourfe of rea- 
fon, unacquainted with thofe literary quacks that would extort 
our applaufe. Thefe were the'talents which rendered Doétor 
Brookes not a celebrated but ‘a ferviceable writer, and have 
occafioned, that while the Praéfice of Phyfic' and fome other 
works of his are reckoned {tandard books in their way, hisname | 
has been held up with no degree of celebrity. : 


Vor. XVI, Anguf, 1763. L In 
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In the performance before us, however, as the Doctor wrote 
the work for pofterity, fo he feems to have kad an eye to their 
-applaufe, the only reward they could ¢onfer. Here he ftrains 
hard to be confidered not as a compiler but as an author; and 
yet we muft refufe him the honour of the latter appellation, 
‘allowing him at the fame time to be one of the moft judicious 
‘compilers in our own or any other language, There are, we 
grant, in the volume we now review, fome things hisown, but 
certainly not enough to admit his arrogating the title of au- 
thor; we readily grant him the merit of his arrangement, of 
his accuracy, and unwearied affiduity, yet at beft he has trod- 
den in paths that have been beaten by others before him, and 
only gleaned a fmall harveft which has been overlooked by for- 
mer naturalifts: But if he has not added much new of his 
own, he has omitted nothing that has been difcovered by o- 
thers ; he has arranged their obfervations in proper order, fo 
that upon the whole his work appears a moft accurate and 
ufefal compilation, and the moft complete body of natural 
hiftory that has yet appeared. The fcience is ever admitting 
improvement, and the laft work of this kind is ufually the 
beft. 

The firft volume, which is all that has been hitherto pub- 
lifhed, contains the hiftory of quadrupedes, including amphi- 
bious animals, frogs and lizards, with an account of their pro- 
perties and ufes in medicine. 'Thefe materials, of which 
there is the largeft colleétion hitherto made public, he has 
difpofed in the moft judicious method; not quite wedded to 
fyftem, nor yet wholly abandoning it. His manner of claffing 
the animals feems to be taken ‘from their moft obvious fimili- 
tudes ; fo that all thofe which at firft view appear moft to Tée- 
femble each other, he has referred to the fame genus. By 
this means, in our opinion, he has judicioufly fteered between 
the extremes of Linnzus and Daubenton. Linnzus, a friend 
to fyftems, feems to’ examine every fubje& for minute refem- 
‘blances, and claffes his animals by very trifling charateriftics. 
He draws, for inftance, the diftin&tion of one clafs from the fi- 
militude of claws, that of another from the teeth, a third 
from the number of paps, and fo on; thus with him two ani- 
mals that have no refemblance to each other, except in the 
teeth or paps, are of the fame clafs, as a mole and an elephant.’ 
This is in fa& not following the refemblances of nature, but 
forcing a fimilitude. Linnzus, fenfible of the weaknefs of fuch 
a method, has been already obliged to reform his fyftem two 
or three times, in fubfequent editions of his work; and-it is 
probable, as all fuch fyftems are arbitrary, he may continue 
to go on altering, tillin the end he finds that he has been mif- 
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taking change for improvement.,, The prefent tvork avoids a 
fimilitude of error, yet at the. fame time fleers clear of the ver- 
bofity of the French naturalifts, Daubenton and his ingenious 
coadjuter, The French have .ever had a,way of teaching the 
{ciences peculiar to themfelves, {prightly, talkative, and enter- 
taining ; their manner. rather teaches us to love the fciences 
than to underftand-them; for. it often happens; that the moft 
dry and difficult parts of a fcience are the molt ufeful. Such 
as read a French naturalift for. mere amufement will feldom 
be difappointed ; but thofe who confult him. occafionally for 
more folid- information, will too often find, as among man- 
oe that the moft {prightly. companion is not the moft ufeful 
riend. 

Yet we would not be underftood: by all this to infinuate that 
the prefent comipilation (for fitch.we muft continue to call it) 
affords no-amufement, or that all the writer’s efforts are only 
-to make his work accurate and copious rather than éntertain- 
‘ing. There are ‘feveral parts of the performance that will be 
found highly pleafing, even to the moft indolent reader. Giv- 
ing an account of the general claffes and divifions of quadru- ° 
pedes, he goes on thus: ‘ In the .firft ages of the world it is 
probable, that all living creatures were nearer an equality than 
at prefent. Man, while yet favage himfelf, was but ill quali- 
fied to. civilize the: foreft...While yet naked, unarmed, .and 
without fhelter, every wild beaft was a formidable rival, and 
the deftru@tion of fuch was the firft employment of heroes. But 
when he began to multiply, and arts to accumulate, he foon 
cleared the)plains ‘of its brute inhabitants; he foon eftablithed 
an empire over all the orders of animated nature ; a part was 
taken under his protection and care, while the reft found a pre- 
. carious refuge in the bufning defert or the howling wildernefs. 

* The mok obvious and fimple divifion therefore of quadru- 
pedes, is into:the domettic and favage ; by domeftic, 1 mean, fuch 
_as man has taken into friendfhip, or reduced to obedience; by 
the favage, thofe who ftill preferve their natural independence 
" nadferocity ; who either oppofe fotce by force, or find fafety 
-dn fwiftnefs or:cunning. 

‘ The favage ahima} preferves at.once his libefty and infting, 
but man feems-to-have changed the very nature of domeftic a- 
himals by cultivation and care... A, domeftic animal isa flave, 
which has -few other defires,: but. thofe which man is willing to 
: grant it. Humble, patient, refigned, and attentive, it fills 
upithe duties affigned, vane for labour, and comtedt with fub- 
- fiftance. 

* We, inv fome, mea! lure, fee nature under. a. continual 


‘conftrainty.im thofe creatures we have tayght to;live about uss 
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but it is otherwife when we come to examine the favage tenants 
of the foreft, or the wildernefs; there every fpecies preferves 
its charaéteriftic form, and is ftrongly impreft with the inftinés 
and appetites of nature. The more remote from the tyranny 
of mankind, the greater feems their fagacity ; the beavers, in 
thofe diftant folitudes, where men have rarely paft, exert all 
the arts of architeéts and citizens; they build neater habita- 
tions than even the rational inhabitants of thofe countries can 
fhew, and obey a more regular difcipline than ever man could 
boaft; but as foon as man intrudes upon their fociety, their 
fpirit of induftry and wifdom ceafes; they no longer exert their 
focial arts, but become patient and dull, as if to fit them for 
a itate of fervitude. 

‘ But not only their induftry, but their courage alfo, is re- 
preft by the vicinity of man: The lion of the deferts of Nubia, 
that has been only taught to meafure his ftrength with weaker 
animals, and accuftomed to conquer, is poflefled of amazing cou- 
rage; inftead of avoiding man, as other animals are found to 
do, he attacks whole caravans crofling the defert, and, when 
overpowered, retires ftill facing the enemy. But the lion of 
Morocco, which is a more populous country, feems to acknow- 
ledge a fuperiority, and is even fcared away by the cries of wo- 
men and children. 

‘ It is in the foreft therefore, and remote from man, that we 
muft expe& to find thofe varieties, inftinéts, and amazing in- 
itances of courage and cunning, which quadrupedes exert in a 
very high degree. The various methods of procuring fubfif- 
tance, may well attra our admiration; and their peculiar con- 
formation for the life in which they find greateft pleafure, is 
not lefs furprizing. ‘The rapacious animal is in every refpet 
formed for war; yet the various kinds make their incurfions in 
very different ways. The lion and tyger purfue their prey by 
the view alone, and for this purpofe they have a moft piercing 
fight. Others hunt by fcent, while fome lie in wait and feize 
whatever comes near them, or they are able to overpower. 

‘ But to have a more diftin& idea of the life of a beaft of 
prey ; let us turn to one among the number; the wolf, for in- 
ftance, and view him in his native deferts ; with the moft infa- 
tiable appetite for animal food, nature feems to have granted 
him the moft various means of fatisfying it. Poffeffed of 
ftrength, agility, and cunning, he feems fitted for finding, o- — 
vercoming, and devouring his prey; yet, for all this, the wolf 
often dies of hunger, for he is the declared enemy of man. 
Being thus profcribed, he is obliged to frequent the moft foli- 
tary part of the foreft, where his prey too often efcapes him, 
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indebted to hazard alone for fubfiftance. He remains lurking 
whole days in thofe places where the leffer animals moft fre- 
quently pafs, till at laft becoming defperate through want, and 
courageous through neceflity, he ventures forth to attack fuch 
animals as have taken refuge under the proteGion of man. He 
therefore falls in among the fold, deftroys all_he meets, kills 
merely from a pleafure in flaughter, and, if this fucceed, he 
returns again, till being wounded, or frighted by dogs or men, 
he ventures out only by’night, ranges the fields, and deftroys 
whatever he has ftrength to conquer. He-has been often feen 
when thofe fallies have proved unfuccefsful, to return back to 
the woods and purfue the wild animals ; not fo much with the 
hope of overtaking them himfelf, as in expectation of their 
falling a prey to fome other of his own fpecies, with whom he , 
may come in to divide the f{poil. In fhort, when driven to the 
laft extremity, he attacks even man himfelf, and grown quite 
furious, encounters inevitable deftruétion.’ 

Such is the manner he differts when the fubje& affords him 
an opportunity ; but in defcribing each animal, he does it with 
all poffible fimplicity and concifenefs. 

What has been here extracted will ferve as a fpecimen of 
this performance, which is rather ferviceable than brilliant, 
will probably be more read than applauded, and we make 
no doubt will continue to be the ftandard book of this fcience 
in our language, till further difcoveries fhall render a new. 
work necefiary. We have looked over the facceeding volumes, 
of which we. may give fome future account: there we 
plainly perceive the great induftry of the compiler; and 
with as much could. be faid for thofe whom he appointed to 
overlook the prefs, as we find many literal errors, which he 
himfelf would undoubtedly have never fuffered to efcape. Yet 
to do his executors juftice, (if they be the proprietors of the 
copy) what they have been wanting in accuracy one way they 
have made up by their honefty another. Had this work fallen 
into the hands of fome fons of induftry, they would have 
fwelled it to. four times the fize and price. The firft volume, 
for initance, contains between four and five hundred pages 
very clofely printed, and the fecond, which in our opinion is 
every way fuperior to the former, contains full five hundred. 
Tho’ remarks like thefe may appear trifling to many, they may 
have their ufe at a time when readers are often invited to pur 
chife a book, and find themfelves duped with what fcarce would 
fill a pamphlet. : 
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Art. 13. Pcems on feveral Occafions. By John Glaffe, fate of 
Trinity-College, Cambridge. 4fo, Pr. ts. Lewis. 


E are utterly at a lofs to conceive what could induce Mr. 
Jobn Glaffe to publith thefe: poems, which feem to be 
written, invita Minervd, without the leaft fpark of merit or ge- 
nius throughout the whole colleétion. They confift of odes, 
fables, cantatas, epigrams, tranflations, imitations, &e. all 
equally dull and contemptible, as the reader will fee by the few 
following quotations. . 
In his firft ode, written among the ruins. of Barkhamitead 
caftle, we have this fine ftanza, 


‘ Here, what an awful filence reigns ! 
Not a found 
Is heard around, 
Save the flocks upon the plains ; 
That as they crop their flow’ry food, 
Bleating {peak their gratitude.’ 

This is the firft time, we imagine, that the d/eatzag of a fheep 
was determined to be an exprefiion of gratitude ; nor do we ever 
remember, that /yre was a word of two fyllables, except in thefe 
lines of our ingenious bard. 


a 
‘ Woudft thou attempt to draw each fcene divine, 
Sweet Horace’ {prightly 4re fhou’d be thine.’ 


If we were not told by the poet that the following was meant 
for an epigram, we fhould never have difcovered it. 


‘ Thyrfis, who feeds the virgin’ s fleecy train, 

And well as Pan can tune the rural ftraing | 

Tired with heat, and overcome with wine, 

Now fleeping lies beneathalofty pines 

While heedlefs Cupid, on, the defart rock, 

Handles his crook, ahd tends his bleating flock. 

Hafte, hatte, ve nymphs, and wake the thepherd’s boy, 
Left the fierce wolves Mrould tender love deftroy.’ 


For a compliment to a fair Hady in the fing-fong way, recom- 
ynend us to Mr. Glafe, where he cries out, 


‘ Ye nimble-wing’d hours that rapidly run, 
And roll thro’ the heavens the car of the fun, 
Stop, ftop for a while your career thro’ the fkies, 
For Sol would recryit his bright beams from her eyes. 
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A fimile fit for her perfon and mind 

Is hard, very hard, I confefs, for to find ; 

Yet I’ll venture on one, which, I hope, you'll think rare, 
Tis Perfe&tion’s {weet felf muft with Phillis compare.’ 


Perfeion’s feet felf is, to be fure, an exceeding pretty /imile ; 
but where this fame Perfection is to be found we cannot poffibly 
tell ; certainly, however, not in Mr. Glaffe’s poengs. 

We will trouble our readers with no more of this gentleman’s 
verfes, which are really beneath all criticifm ; but would ad- 
vife him, if he has any regard to his own reputation, or the ho- 
nour of Trinity-College, Cambridge, if he fhould be again 
feized with the Cacoethes, to burn all his manufcripts, and never 
expofe himfelf in print for the future. 


Art. 12. 4 Congratulatory Ode to Ireland. —Non deficit alter 
Aureus— By Charles Jones, Sometime Fellow of New Ore 
Oxford. Folto. Pr. 6d. Williams. 


What d’ye think of he now ! Well done, Charles Jones ; thon 
arta genius ! ! Alter Aureus too, the other guinea—faith, honeft 
Charles, we’re glad of it with all our hearts ; and with, for 
thy fake, it had: been fifty. , 


Waldo commiffion’d is a colonel, 
And of land-force brigadier- general. 


Douglafs’s Summary, vol. i. p. 453. 


Art. 13. The Buds of Parnaflus: 4 ColleGion of Origizal Poems, 
gto. Pr.2s.. Wilkie, 


The thrubs and trees growing on this author’s Parnaffus, if 
we may judge of them by the buds they emit, are fo fickly and 
dwarfith, that neither their flowers nor fruits can ever arrive at 
any degree of perfection. The firft muft always be infipid, and 
the latter rotten before they are ripe. 


Art. 14. Detra&ion. An Efayin TwoParts. Wherein is deferib- 
ed the Precipice on which every Man flands. With fome juft Re- 
marks on the Liberty of the Prefs. v0. Pr. 6d. Knowles. 


He that filchesfrom me my good Name, 
Robs me of that which not enriches him, 
But makes me poor indeed, Shakefpear. 


Says Echo, Poor indeed ! 
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Art. 15. 4 Brief Detail of the Home Fifbery from early Time ; par- 
ticularly as relating to the Markets of London aad Weftminfter. 
With Remarks on Mr. Blake’s late Advertifements to the Public with 
regard to bis Jupplying thofe Markets. Alfo an Abftra& of the late 
@ in favour of the Land Carriage of Fifh, &c. with pelitical, 
hiftorical, and arithmetical, Obfervations on the Importance of heep- 
ing up our Attention to the Fifbery on our own Coafts, and of render= 
ing frefh Fife cheap through the whole Kingdom. With various 
Propofals to the Public, and likewife to the Society for the Encou- 
ragement of Arts, Manufa&ures, and Commerce, for the more effee- 
tual Effablifoment of the Fifeery. In Three Letters. 8v0. Pr. 
1s.64. Henderfon. a 


We have given the title of this pamphlet at large, for a very 
fingular reafon, viz. that though the reader may think it over- 
charged, and therefore a little upon what is commonly called 
the pu fing ftrain, the performance anfwers more than the title- 
page promifes. The author is as far from being an advocate 
for the impofitions of the fifhmongers, as he is from being an 
enemy to the undertaking of Mr. Blake, fuperintendant of the 
plan for the better fupplying the cities of London and Weitmin- 
iter with fihh by land-carriage. But he thinks it is poflible 
there may be honeft fifhmongers; that it is, by no means, for 
the intereft of the public, for Mr. Blake and them to have any 
difference ; and that, unlefs he leads fifhmongers by the hand, 
hig own operations will te greatly inadequate to the end in 
view. He thinks that the common-good requires, and that the 
intention of the legiflature, in their late act concerning fifh, 
was, to increafe the number of fifhmongers, who would be con- 
tented with a moderate profit: but he feems to be of opinion, 
that the fhare which Mr, Blake takes in the generous plan laid 
down by the fociety for reducing the price of fifh, is greater than 
what he can manage with propriety, or what is confiftent 
with the increafe of fifhermen and fith-fellers, which this judi- 
cious writer thinks ought to be the great obje& of the public- 
fpirited plan upon which Mr. Blake aéts, and the only method 
of anfwering its great ends. ‘ If, fays the author, Mr. B. con- 
tinues to exercife his ufeful talents, and divides part of the hun- 
dred fifh-carriages into different hands, making choice of pro- 
per perfons, he will give them an experimental knowlege of the 
fweets of gain: this will fecure the event upon a more folid 
principle, than leaving it to any future contingency. If encou- 
Tagement is given by degrees to trufty perfons, the great prin- 
ciple on which the a& of parliament is founded, will be promat- 
ed. If thefe men form themfelves into partnerfhips, of two, 
thige, or four, as may feem mpft conducive to the fuccefs of this 
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enterprize, and as they may be acquainted, or known to each 
other, it can hardly fail of fuccefs. though fome of them 
fhould meet with difappointments, it may be hoped the bufinefs 
will be done when it becomes the interett of many individuals 
todoit. Some of the partners may be employed in feveral 
places in buying at the ports, of conducting the fith to market, 
whilit others are engaged in felling it. Perhaps fome will chufe 
to bring the fith for account of ‘the retailer, or fell the fame to 
them, as far as the a& may permit. Being according to law, it 
matters not much to the public how this is managed. Theob- 
jections which may be made to fuch methods, are fuch as prove 
too much, for they extend to the limitation of all kinds of trade 
whatfoever to few hands, which is contrary to the fpirit of frée- 
dom, and the fpirit of trade.’ 

But, afterall, whatever the event may be, v we cannot help be. 
ing of opinion, that if this author’s or any other propofal fhall 
reduce the price of fifth, fo as to render that wholefome food 
more attainable by the middling and lower ranks of people, the 
_ thanks of the public are due to Mr. Blake, from the higheft 
Apicius to the induftrious labourer, for having pointed out the 
means, and raifed the fpirit which has reduced. fpeculation into 
practice. Mr. Blake muft be perfeétion itfelf if he could pro- 
pofe a fcheme that might not have been improved by others. 


Art. 16. Miniferial Patrioti/m deteGed; or the prefent Oppofition 
proved to be founded on truly, juft, and laudable Principles, by the 
Evidence of Facts.’ With animpartial Review of Affairs from thé 
Rife of the prefent Oppofition, to the Refignation of Lord Bute. 8vo« 
Pr. 1s. Cooke. 

O Liberty! O Virtue ! O my Country ! Cato.” 


O my country, indeed! Wretched muft that fon of hers be 
who reads fuch ftuff as that before us, 


Art. 17- Odfervations on that Part of a late A& of Parliament 
which lays an additional |’ uty on Cyder and Perry, By Thomas 
Alcock, 4. M. a Cyder-maker in Devonfhire. 8vo,. Pr. 15. 
Hawes. 


We fhal] readily admit all that this writer fays concerning 
the utility of cyder, and the moft deplorable oppreffion of its 
drinkers, being obliged to contribute, in a {mall proportion 
(compared to what is paid by ale and beer drinkers) to the exi- — 
gencies of government ; and we moft heartily recommend to 
Mr. Alcock, in the next edition of his pamphlet, to explain to 
the public the felf-evident reafons why they fhould not; and 
likewife to prove that this aét is not binding upon the fubject 
becaule 
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becaufe it has that tendency ; but, above all, that the impofing 
any tax whatever ought to free the people from their allegi- 
ance. 


Art. 18. The true Flower of Brimftone: Extraéed from the Briton, 
North Briton, and Auditor: And humbly prefented to the Nofes of 
the Dukes of Cumberland, Devonfhire, Newcaftle, and Bedford ; 
the Earls Temple, Talbot and his Horfe, Bute, Egremont, Hal- 

lifax, and Powis ; the Bijbop of Gloucefter ; Lord Vifcount Bar- 
_ vington ; Lord Mansfield; Sir John Philips; Sir Francis 

- Dafhwood ; Maffer Elliot and Papa; Henry Fox, Henry Bil- 
fon Legge; George Grenville, Richard Rigby, William Beck- 
ford, William Pitt; and John Wilkes, Efgrs. 8vo. Pr. is. 6d. 
Williams.. 


It is, perhaps, doing this foetid compilation too much honour 
to ‘mention it at all; it being no other than a wretched collec- 
tion of the feurrilous things faid on bath fides, after the abdi- 
cation of Mr. Pitt from the miniftry, and prefented to the nofes 
of noblemen and gentlemen who have made the greatefi figures 
on both fides during our late unhappy public divifions. 


Art. 19. An eafy Method of difcharging the National Debt, with the 
Confent and Approbation of ihe Stock holders. 8vo. Pr. 6d. Kent, 


Though this title has the air of a performance fent into 
the world by fome bleffed coufin to Jacob Henriquez, of one 
of thofe gentlemen who hunger and thirft for the good of 
their country, commonly called proje€tors; yet we were 
agreeably difappointed, in finding it full of cool reafoning, and 
practicable calculations, fo far as the knowledge we have- of 
money matters éxtend. ‘ I'fhould, fays the author, be glad 
to fee an act of parliament pafs in the approaching winter, giv- 
ing fuch encouragement to the ftock-holders, as fhould induce 
many of them to relinquith the perpetuities of their annuities, 
for annuities determinable at certain periods, fuppofe at the 
end of twenty, forty, and fixty years; it is not to be expefed 
that the proprietors will confent to this, but for a reafonable 
equivalent, which can be no other than an increafe of intereft, 
equal in prefent value, to the difference of annuities determina- 
ble at fuch periods, and the fee-fimple of the perpetuities of the 
prefent annuities. 

¢ 1 fhould: hope that the finking-fund is already fufficient, or 
with very little difficulty might be made able to bear fifteen 
hundred thoufand pounds a year additional charge upon it, 
which is as much as is needful for the purpofe. But if it is in- 
fufficient, what nobleman, gentleman, tradefman, farmer, me- 

chanic, 
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chanic, or even labourer, would grudge to contribute, for a few 
ears {about twenty only) a few pounds, fhillings, ‘or pence, to 
free himfelf from many, and his pofterity from alf of the moft 
burthenfome taxes, now. raifed, and for ever to ‘be raifed, unlefs 
thus redeemed.’ ' 
The author then proceeds to explain and defend his fyftem, 
which leads him into various eftimates and calculations that 


admit: of, no extraéts. 


Arts 20. The Royal Regifter : or, a Chronological Lift of Creations 
and Promotions in Church and State,-Civil and Military, in Great 
Britain azd Ireland, and his Majefty’ s Dominions Nae f jrom 

the Acceffion of George # the Third to the Time of Publication. Tn 
which will evidently appear the extraordinary Partiality towards 
the Scotch, from the great and alarming Number of them in every 
Department of Gouernment, both at home and abroad; frim the 
mafi powerful and lucrative Employments, down to thé very lowe. 
8vo..Pr. zs.. Williams. 


We have feldom, fincé’ we entered upon our reviewing of. 
fice,. met with a more artful impofition upon the common 
fenfe of the public than this Regifter, which plainly appears to 
be colleéted by fome fly Seotchman, to prove by.a,ready, occus 
lar, infpection, that the number of his countrymen who have 
been preferred or provided for fince the acceffiom..of his prey 
fent majefty, are not, by one third, equal to thofe of any three 
years during the two. preceding reigns, or, indeed, ever fince 
the union of the two crowns.. Asthis is a mattercsof fa&, ‘which 
may be decided by intuition, nothing elfe. can either enforce Or 


weaken it. 


Art. 21. An Enquiry into the Legality of Penfions on the Irith Ehax 
blifoment. By-Alexander. M‘Aulay, E/g; one of bis Majepy’ 
Counfel at Law for the Kingdom of Ireland, , 8vo. Pr, Od, 
Wilkie. 


This’ pamphlet is plaufible and well written ; but we-ap? 
prehend that it turns upon a point of double prerogative; which 
Mr. M°Aulay ought to have ftated with the greateft precifiony 
before he had jumped into his conclufion,—* Nota fingle pen- 
fon on the Trifh eftabhiMment warranted ‘by law.\+<All. clearly 
illegal.” The public would have been greatly sobliged to thé 
author, had he proved himfelf.as able an advocate for the: In+ 
dependency as he has fhewn himfelf a zealous fiend for the In+ 
tere? of Treland. A fenfible Irithman maft° know what we 
mean, nor do we chufe to explain ourfelves’ farther on a fubs 
jet that, in many refpetts, is invidious, and in. all, delicate. 4 
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But tho’ we with well to the caufe Mr. M?Aulay ‘has 
efpoufed, fe far as is confiltent with juftice and ‘the Britith 
prerogative, yet, ‘without making ufe of harfh terms, we 
cannot acquit Mr. M‘Aulay of indecency in one particular. 
* This, fays he, (fpeaking againft anonymous: writers) in- 
duced me to infert my name in the title-page, and ‘will, I 
hope, juftify me in declaring that I fhall confider an ano- 
nymous anfwer as unworthy of a reply.” — Not only Ireland, 
Sir, but England, muft applaud the fpirit you difcover for the 
intereft of your country, but we cannot think this declaration 
of yours to be quite fair. In the firft place, they who are’ beft 
qualified to anfwer you, will, very probably, decline appearing 
perfonally as authors. In the next, if the anfwer given you 
fhould be fair and fatisfatory, it will not be the lefs fo, becaufe 
it is anonymous; and laftly, a man*muft have a more than 
ordinary degree of intrepidity, who, by putting his name to 
fuch an anfwer, fhould perfonally expofe himfelf to the refent- 
ment of a whole people, by no méans the leaft irrafcible in 
the world, upon national points. You fee, Sir, we tréat you 
asa gentleman, without making ufe of the palpable advantage 
you have givenus, by afking you, What kind of a name you suid 
bave put to the-anfwer that is intended you? 


Art. 22..-4# Impartial Examination. of the Condud..of the 
Whigs and Tories, from the Revolution down to the prefent Times. 
Together with Confiderarions upon the State of the prefent political 
Difputes. “Bv0. Pri 2s. 6d. Wilkie. 


This is one of thofe gentlemen authors ‘who is fo violently 
moderate, that like Tallboy in the play, he laughs with the 
tear in his eye. As a proof of this we need but quote the words 
of an advertifement under the droll name of a Poftulatum, 
which informs us, that « before the reader can be properly 
qualified for the perufal of the following traé&, he mutt, ipfo 
facto, renounce the damnable doétrines and pofitions of party.’ 
Our author then enters upon his arduous tafk, in which -he 
muft be acknowleded to have acquitted himfelf with fome de- 
gree of ability as a lobby-politician. But the misfortune is, 
that almoft every pofition he lays down is founded upon falfe 
fa&ts, which fhews that our author’s courfe of reading has 
been as trite as his rule of judging. Every page of his pam- 
phlet furnifhes us with glaring evidences of this obfervation,and 
therefore we fhall confine ourfelves to one or two proofs: ‘ Eve- 
ry body (fays he) knows, that the difpofition of the houfe of 
commons is always underftood from the caft and complexion of 
the ipeaker they chufe. —— This reafoning is fo fair, that I 
do not imagine any one will difpute the juftnefs of the infer- 

ence.’ 
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ence.’ Thofe are pofitions entirely in the ftile of a lobby- 
member, or what we may call, a Monmouth ftreet politician 5 
and they are the common themes of every political {pouting 
club in or about this metropolis. Wemuft inform, however, 
our readers, who may be impofed upon by this writer’s dog- 
matifms, that there is, at this very,time, a living inftance, in 
which candour, difintereftednefs, and fuperior abilities placed 
a {peaker of a houfe of Commons above all minifterial, or other, 
influence, but that which was effefled by the fenfe the mem- 
bers had of their own dignity and importance. 

Notwithftanding what we have faid, the author, from read- 
ing Boyer’s annals of queen Amne, bifhop Burnet’s hiftory, and 
a few foolith political pamphlets, has waded through a kind of 
a review of that reign, every fentence of which violates his 
own poftulatum, by deviating into ‘the damnable doétrines 
and pofitions of party.’ To prove this, we need but re- 
peat his own words, for fuch is his unbounded deteftation 
of the whigs, that fpeaking of the- bifhop of Rochelter, he 
fays, ‘ If he had any thing of a trial allowed him, it was 
only fuch as proved their (the whigs) villainy more emphati- 
cally.” We fhall not pollute this page with the other, if poffible, 
ftill groffer ebullitions of the fame impartial writer againft the 
whigs, while he touches the tories with the fox’s tail. Our detef- 
tation of party is as real as that of this writer is pretended ; but, 
perhaps, we may not be. agreed on the meaning of the word. 
He fuppofes a party to move, like the hands of Briareus, in one 
direction, and from one principle of action. We believe that 
a party may be compofed of very heterogeneous particles, which 
operate together only ina certain degree; and within the ex- 
perience of fix years paft we know of a majority in parliament, 
who fided with the miniiter for very wife and juftifiable reafons, 
and yet fecretly difapproved:of his conduét. Our readers, in 
the political ftritures we have been obliged to exhibit, muft 
acquit us of all enmity to lord Bute, or partiality for his op- 
ponents ; though we cannot think this. author can ferve any 
party, but that which he oppofes. However good his intentions 
may be, yet every page, almoft every fentence, of his voluminous 
pamphlet, betrays his infufficiency for, and ignorance of, his 
fubje&. To give inftances of this would be endlefs; but 
one we cannot help mentioning, becaufe it muft expofe him 
to the ridicule of the meaneft.dabbler in politics, and that is 
his always naming lord Bute by the title of ‘ the late lord 
treafurer.’ 


Art. 
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‘Art. 23. The great Happinefs of finifbing our Chriftian Courfe with’ 
Joy. A Sermon, preached before the Clergy, at.the Vifitation 
held at Richmond, May 30. 1763. By the Reverend William 
Cooper, A. M. Refor of Kirby-Wifk in Yorkthire, avd date 
Fellow of ‘Trinity College, Cambridge. Publifoed at the Re- 
queft of the Clergy. 4to. Pr. 6d. Dodfley. 


The author of this difcourfe, after obferving to the clergy, 
before whom it was preached, that God Almighty brought 
about the eftablithment of the chriftian religion by means, 
which he providentially forefaw would prove the moft effectual, 
and fo far gracioufly interefted himfelf in our behalf, as en- 
tirely to froftrate and render ineffectual the many perfidious 
and horrible defigns of the inveterate and incenfed enemies of 
our religion, reminds them, that in their miniftry, they are 
now not only free from the perfecution, to which it was then 
expofed, but are alfo perfe&tly fecure againft any apprehenfion 
of that kind for the future; and endeavours by his exhorta- 
tions to fortify them in their religious perfeverance, and ex- 
cite them to make the beft ufe of the confiderable advantages 
they poffefs. 

This is a point very proper to be infifted upon ina vifita- 
tion fermon, as its end is to dire&t the clergy to do their. duty 
in fuch a manner, as may tend to the edification of the peo- 
ple committed to their care. Mr.’Cooper, in the tafk of ad- 
vifing his brethren, has acquitted himfelf in a manner that 
fhews his piety to be equal to his learning and good fenfe. 


Art. 24. The Triumphs of Jehovah, or Peace-Offring. A Griti- 
cal Differtation on the LXVIIIth Pfalm. -With an Application’ 
to the Events of ourown Times. To which is fubjoimed an Ap- 
pendix, containing foort Effays om fome Paffages of the Revela- 
tion ; ¢/pecially the great River Euphrates. 800. Pr. is. 6d 
Buckland. : 


The author of this differtation reduces his whole work to 
three general .heads; under the firft of thefe he treats of the 
exploits and operations.of Jehovah recorded in this Pfalm. 
Under the fecond, of the fruits and benefits refulting from thofe 
operations; and under the third, of the ufe and improvement 
to be made of them. " 

In {peaking upon the aeftbe thefe heads, the' author, after 
proving, by many learned rethatks which fhew him to-be @ cfitic 
in the Hebrew, that Jehovah is reprefented in the fixty-eighth 
Pfalm as fuftaining the chara€ter of a general or commander, 
endeavours to draw a parallel between the operations recorded 


in it, and the events of our own times. To this end he ftrains 
hard 
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hard to make it appear, that a particular providence is eminent- 
"Jy confpicuous in the manner of the king of Prufia’s routing 
the combined armies of his foes at the battle of Rofbach. -In 
proof of which he urges, that if the Pruffians were uncommonly 
' daring, the Imperialifts were uncommonly timid; in a word, 
feized with that unaccountable dread, which the ancient Ro- 
mans afcribed to the influence of the god Pan, and which is 
for that reafon called a Panic. 

From this inftance the reader may form a judgment of our 
author’s way of thinking. He feems indeed to have fomethiag 
of the enthufiaftic turn of a certain reverend Doétor, who made 
an extraordinary difcovery, that the King of Prufiia is prophe- 
fied of in Daniel and the Apocalypfe, as a great’ general that 
God was to raife up for the deliverance of his church. 

As we are entirely of the opinion of Defcartes, that the pro- 
vidence of God is at once both general and particular, and that 
this diflinétion is merely owing to the limitation of our facul- 
ties, we cannot admit that the divine interpofition is more vi- 
fible in the above-mentioned event than in any other. It is, 
indeed, common for men attached to any. party, to reprefent 
the Deity as favouring their caufe, in a more particular man- 
ner than other caufes which have been fuccetsfyJ.. Thus the 
Revolution, becaufe religion was interefted in its fuccefs, has 
been reprefented by fome over-zealous proteftants, as brought 
about by divine Providence. Monf. Rapin, who was a zealons 
Calvinift, fpeaks of the winds favouring king William as a proof 
that Heaven efpoufed his caufe, and upon this occafion cites the 
following lines of Claudian, . 


O fortunatus nimium, cul militat ether 
Et conjurati veniunt ad claffica venti, . ; 


_ We cannot by any. means approve of an attempt to trace. 
Providence through its mazes, or point out a particular inter- 
pofition of the deity, upon any occafion whatever ; as we ap- 
prehend that the finger of God is equally vifible in all. events, 
and that the Almighty, as Mr. Pope beautifully expreffes it, 


Sees with equal eye, as God of. all, 
A hero perith, or a fparrow fall; 

Atoms or fyftems into ruin hurl’d, 

And now a bubble burft, and now a world. 





Art. 25. 4 Reply to a Pamphlet publifoed in two Parts by B. Owen, 
entituled the neceffity of Water-Baptifm. By Samue}-Fothergill. 
8v0. Pr. 6d. Hinde. 3 


Nothing can thew the difimtereftednefs of this well-meaning, 
fenfible, quaker, better, than that he gives us fixty-three full 


pages 
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pages of good paper and print for the price of one fix pence, 
The fhare he takes in this contfoverfy arofe from a fermon, 
preached by Mr. Pilkington, prebendary of Litchfield, fome 
time ago, On the nature and neceffity of water baptifm, as an in- 
difpenfible token of the Chriffian covenant, &c. This fermon was 
prefaced with an addrefs to the people called quakers; in 
which Mr. Pilkington, it feems, pointed them out as in a ftate 
of exclufion from the covenant of Jefus Chrift. Mr. Fother- 
gill demurred to this fevere profcription, and urged in -print a 
kind of plea of premunire againft the prebendary, as if he had 
ufurped an undue jurifdiction in awarding fuch a fentence ; as 
we fuppofe. One M. P. ftept forts, the prebendary’s auxi- 
jiary, and publifhed what he called, * temporary, local, antidote 
againft the errors in Mr. Fothergill’s pamphlet, and fo difinterefted 
was this volunteer in polemics, that he ferved for nothing; for, 
foon after, he publifhed a fecond part of his pamphlet, which 
was given gratis to the purchafers of the firft; and then, 
getting the better of his aukward bafhfulnefs, he owned his real 
name to be E. Owen, againft whom our quaker, Fothergill, 
now enters the lifts. Without entering into the merits of the 
difpute, we will venture to pronounce the quaker to be a 
fair and difpaffionate reafoner, and that he writes with as much 
perfpicuity of ftile and ftrength of argument, as the doétrine 
he efpoufes can admit of. 


Art. 26. The Anatomy of Policy: Or, A Hiftory of the Blue War. 
In a Letter to the Public. Containing ome Arguments why Mili- 
tary Force and Execution fhould not be ufed in quieting the prefent 
Difturbances raifed in the North of Ireland. 8wo, Price 6d. 
Johniton. 

This is a well-meaning attempt, but not without fome tinc- 
ture of enthufiafm, at once to expofe the unjuft proceedings of 
the Irith infurgents, and to mitigate the punifhment they de- 
ferve upon principles of policy as well as humanity and religion. 


Art. 27. 4 Difcourfe on the Lord’s Supper. By S. Morton Savage. 
8vc. Pr.4d. Buckland. 


This is a pious, rational difcourfe; and feems very well calcu- 
lated to anfwer the laudable intention of the author, which is, to 
convey a proper idea of the important fubjeé&t he has chofen to 
the lower clafs of people. 


Art. 28. 4 Letter written by the late Mr. Pearfall, of Taunton 
Dean, to the Church of Chrift under bis Paftoral Care, and which 
was read to them foon after bis Death. 12mo0, Pr. 3d. Field. 
Contains his dying advice to his parifhioners, bears genuine 

marks of his affection for them, and every-where difplays great 

fincerity and devotion. 
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